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A snaieiiiaie indication of the ‘tint in whieh 
true character is held has been evident of late in 
the case of the eminent lawyer, Charles O’Conor. 
A majority of the intelligent people of New York 
city disagree with Mr. O’Conor politically, and a 
larger number are at variance with him upon 
Jeading religious questions ; he has never sought 
the political or social distinction to which his tal- 
ents and acquireinents entitle him, yet during the 
fortnight in which he has been apparently upon 
his death-bed, good men of every phase of politi- 
cal and religious opinion have anxiously awaited 
the successive reports as to his condition, and the 
hope now expressed by his physicians causes great 
relief to the minds of every one outside of the 
ranks of evil-doers. The record of his whole life 
affords an eloquent lesson in the art and duty of 
maintaining a high standard of rectitude regard- 
less of personal interest, and the money and rep- 
utation he has gained are unanswerable arguments 
to prove that neither dishonesty of word nor act 
is necessary in the pursuit of worldly success, 
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The just-organized ‘‘ New York Municipal Soci- 
ety” is by all odds the most promising of any of 
the reforin associations ever organized in this city. 
Its membership is so composed that every nation- 
ality and party is represented thereby, and the 
names of the members are of themselves enongh 
to assure the public that the society will be better 
known by its works than its words. The mem- 
bership is limited to a hundred persoris—a limita- 
tion which we believe is a wise one, for the 
unchanging character of the society is thereby 
assured, while such efforts as may be made toward 
reform will not be impeded by the action of the 
honest visionaries and enthusiasts who generally 
basten to enroll themselves in such associations, 
and who are useful only to the classes against 
whom reformers make war. Among the articles 
of association is one asserting that ‘‘ neither the 
name nor the influence of the society shall be used 
to promote the interests of any of its members, or 
any sectarian or partisan object ;’ another pro- 
vides that no member of the society shall accept 
any Office, municipal, State, or Federal, unless 
said office be without salary or fees. At first sight 
it may seem that the last-named proviso will 
do harm by removing one hundred leading citi- 
zens from the lists of possible candidates for 
office : the society holds, however, and we believe 
rightiy, that there remains outside of its lines a 
sufficiency of able men from whom officials may 
be selected. 
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The service which the Municipal Society pro- 
pose to do in the way of securing an honest, 
efficient and economical city government, is enor- 
mous, but the Society will be of even greater use, 
at home and by its example abroad, by keeping 
before the people its views as to the harmfulness 
of allowing municipal interests to depend upon 
irrelevant party issues. The following extract, 
from the address of the Society’s President, can- 
not be pondered over too zarefully by honest 
men everywhere: ‘‘ While the Society believes it 
to be the duty of all good citizens to exert their 








influence to secure good nominations, and to vote 
for city officers under the party system of city 
government while we have it, they yet believe 
that municipal administration is rather a mass of 
business to be done on business principles, than 
of politics to be managed by party leaders ; and 
that economy and efficiency will never be attained 
in our municipal affairs until the party system is 
abandoned, and a method of voting and appoint- 
ing officers and agents is adopted upon a basis 
which shall deny the right and limit the oppor- 
tunities of party organizations to control and 
make gain in such affairs. The great issues about 
which parties gather, and as to which their influ- 
ence is salutary, gre mainly national, and they are 
in no respect municipal. Party action, in regard 
to city administration, is almost never based on 
any political principle, and hence is generally cor- 
rupt, so far as it is not wholly subservient to ex- 
ternal policy and interests.” 
eo 








The most discouraging of all the reports from 
Washington is the one which tells us that Senator 
Morton says “the financial question has no inter- 
est now—that Senators do not talk about it. That 
no such apathy prevails in the Lower House is 
proved by the introduction of four different bills 
providing for the repeal of the Resumption Act. 
The most earnest assertions of honest Eastern 
Democrat sthat theirs is a hard-money party have 
not convinced people that the new House is fully 
fortified against inflationists. While it is doubt- 
ful whether the Democrats can be brought to 
support inflation as a party measure, it is not at 
all nnlikely that for the sake of getting the work 
of financial reform entirely into their own hands 
they will undo all that has been done, and sub- 
ject the country to additional unquiet upon this 
most important subject for the possibility of gain- 
ing political capital. Certainly there was never 
a time when it was so necessary that the Senate 
should be interested in finance, and the country 
has a high enough opinion of Mr. Morton's ability 
to believe that he should be able to see this neces- 
sity as clearly as any one. 

- ope —= 

A question is submitted to the Jersey City 
Board of Education by Father Hennessy, pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Church, which, from the denomi- 
national make-up of the Board, promises to be 
somewhat perplexing. The President is an Epis- 
copalian, and the Directors, to whom as a special 
committee the matter is referred, represent the 
Catholics, Presbyterians and Methodists, one of 
the two Presbyterians being, moreover, a member 
of the much-berated Order of United American 
Mechanies. Father Hennessy has for three years 
maintained a parochial school of six hundred 
scholars, and he now offers to turn it over as it 
stands to the board, charging nothing for rent of 
buildings and furniture, which are described as 
very complete, agreeing to furnish two head 
teachers and as many assistants as may be re- 
quired at current rates of compensation, and 
throwing in his own services as superintendent, 
if desired, free of charge. Religious instruction 
to be confined to reading a portion of the Douay 
Bible in the morning and the recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Father Hennessy seems to believe 
that his proposition will solve the school diffi- 
culty, at least in this instance, and will save the 
city large expenses, to which it will be subjected 
in otherwise enlarging its school accommodations. 
It is not apparent why the soul of a Protestant 


“child should be imperiled by hearing extracts 


from the Vulgate, or even by repeating a Pater- 
noster every morning, but we do not perceive 
how the general question of sectarianism in the 
public schools is to find its much-wished-for solu- 
tion by this process. Practically the school will 
be under Catholic control, and that is just as ob- 
jectionable to Protestants as having it under 
Protestant control would be to Catholics. As 
each of these Conominations believes itself to be 
right, whereas we all know very well that one of 
them is wrong, it is not evident how the situation 
will be simplified. 

That the state of the London markets at three 
P.M. of a given day should be stale in New York 








at noon or thereabouts of the same day is one of 
the anomalies of the time, and yet there was a 
suit about it in the Supreme Court on Wednes- 
day, the question turning on the claim of a half 
hour’s grace on the part of the prosecution. The 
defendants, a telegraphic quotation company, 
have, it appears, been in the habit of copying 
and transmitting to their customers foreign quo- 
tations as soon as these are placed on the bulle- 
tin-boards, or on the tapes of the gold ahd stock 
telegraph. The inference is, perhaps, not unnat- 
tural that news once published is public property, 
but telegraphy has created rights not dreamed of 
before. This particular news, for instance, was 
paid for at the rate of two hundred and fifty 
dollars per week, and if a rival company could 
get it practically at the same time and pay noth- 
ing at all it could, of course, supply its customers 
at a lower tariff than that charged by the original 
proprietor. Manifestly this matter calls for ad- 
justment, but it is a fresh idea that news can 
travel three thousand miles, beat Time by a few 
hours, and become so stale as to be worthless 
within thirty minutes of its reception. The 
Judge prudently reserved his decision. 





AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


ye Nation, in a thoughtful article on the 
school question—from which we quoted at 
length in our last number—makes these remarks : 

“ Hardly anything is believed among us, by either young 
or old, because somebody has said it. There are probably 
fewer people among us than anywhere else in the world 
whose theory of life is not the result of their own experience, 
or who are under many obligations to authority for the 
solution of moral problems. Indeed, the overthrow of 
authority has been so complete that it has worked the ruin 
of doctrinal preaching in the pulpits. Doctrinal preaching 
is necessarily authoritative. It consists in the dicta of com- 
mentators; but few persons are found willing to listen to 
dicta. The result is that the ministers are drawn more and 
more into a sort of codperative speculation, in which the 
congregation can take part, and in which the nearest 
approach to instruction consists in the suggestion of prob- 
abilities and the drawing of analogies. There are, too, in 
all classes, and even in the churches, differences of opinion 
as to the sanctions and origin of moral rules, and as to the 
precise connection of morals with religion, which, however 
slight, would prevent any united action even in any one 
denomination as to the kind of moral instruction which 
should be given in the schools by the State.” 


We fully assent to the immediate conclusion 
which the Nation draws, as to the practical im- 
possibility of agreeing on any authoritative relig- 
ious system to be taught in the public schools. 
But, taking the above statement as a general de- 
scription of the state of the popular mind in re- 
gard to religion, we think there are important 
qualifications to be made. Briefly, it is but a very 
small portion of the entire community as to whieh 
this description holds good. The immense major- 
ity of mankind, now as always, do believe a great 
many things simply ‘* because somebody has said 
them.” The independent thinkers, even in this 
age of independence, are a very small fraction of 
the whole. Grant that in weight, if not in num- 
bers, they form an extremely important element ; 
grant even that they ultimately draw the mass of 
mankind in their train; yet the drawing is a very 
slow process, and in fact it is accomplished only 
as the independent thinker who began by rebel- 
ling against authority becomes in his turn an au- 
thority to those who come after him. Very few 
men do their own thinking. It is amazing to 
contemplate the tenacity of religious systems, 
once grounded in authority and tradition, among 
the mass of mankind. They outlive a hundred 
overthrows with intellectual weapons. Classical 
Paganism kept its hold on the general population 
many hundred years after philosophers had dis- 
sarded it. Now and then there comes a land- 
slide. Christianity won over the Roman empire, 
though it took three hundred years. In Luther's 
time, a great convulsion rent away half of Catho- 
lic Rome's dominions. These catastrophes, more 
or less sudden, seem to have their causes less in 
intellectual processes than in the substitution of 
stronger and purer moral elements. And when 
they do occur, it is under the leadership of strong 
natures, whose word, even sometimes against 
their own protest, is taken as law by the mass of 
those who follow them. Mankind are mostly 
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word has 
more wejght than any argument; and even in 
times of ferment and change the simple word of 
a@: great popular leader like Paul or Bernard or 
Lather or Wesley has more power with his follow- 
ers than a mathematical demonstration would 
have. In a word, so far from any ‘complete 
overthrow of authority” taking place, authority 
of one kind or another continues to be the most 
potent factor in the religious belief of the commu- 
ity at large. 

It is held by many that ‘‘we have changed all 
that,” and that mankind are generally coming to 
do their own thinking in religion. But in truth, 
af we look at mankind at large, and not at that 
small section which lives chiefly in books and in 
abstract thought, we see that ninety-nine im a 
hundred are constitutionally incapable of doing 
their own thinking about any of the higher prob- 
lems of life. At the same time, most men feel a 
pressing and absolute necessity for the inciteménts 
and consolations of religion. The Nation itself, 
we remember, in words that have escaped us, 
once said in substance that, whatever way intel- 
léctual speculation may tend, the deep experiences 
of life—its real struggles and burdens and losses— 
irresistibly drive men to find some refuge and 
comfort in the unseen. As Clough says: 


i 


Pr’s 


*—— Almost every one, when death, 
Disease and trouble strike him, 
Tnclines to think there is a God, 
Or something very like hiin.”’ 

Most men keenly feel the need of a religious be- 
lief, and being quite incapable of shaping one for 
themselves they take what some teacher gives 
them. The churches where the ministeris simply a 
pioneer in “ coéperative speculation” upon relig- 
ious questionsare not typical. They are highly ex- 
eeptional. They do not meet the wants of average 
humanity. The denominations in which they are 
most numerous are precisely those that have most 
strikingly failed to reach the mass of the comimu- 
nity. Most men want in a religious teacher soine 
one whose convictions are clearer and deeper than 
their own. If @ man has no clear and inteise 
eonvictions about religious truth there may still 
be places of great usefulness for hiin, but the pul- 
pit is hardly one of those places. 

The ‘decay of authority,” about which we hear 
a great deal, is a decay of authority which has its 
basis not in the right nature of things, but in 
pretense and sham. The trouble with the whole 
theory of an infallible church, Romish or Protest- 
ant, is that men are finding out that it is a myth 
and notareality. The time has gone by when a 
monopoly of truth was conceded to the clergy. 
Gown and bands no longer constitute their wearer 
an oracle. Democracy is taking possession of the 
religious as Well as the political world. But in 
neither sphere does democracy mean the subver- 
sion of authority. It means the overthrow of 
factitious authority; the denial of any right to 
govern based on accident of birth or cirenm- 
stance. But democracy does not mean anarclty 
or mob-law. Its first stage, politically, is to vest 
all power in the people; its next, which we are 
now trying to reach, is the selection by the people 
of the men most fit to conduct the public business. 
So of religious democracy; it means first the 
abrogation of a priestly caste, the absolute denial 
of ‘divine right ” vested in either bishops or pres- 
hyters or congregations, the absolute right of 
every mman to seek truth in his own way. But 
nothing can remove that fact fixed in the very 
nature of things, by which men acknowledge and 
follow the natural leadership of merit. Just as 
the democratic State seeks its most honest and 
capable citizens to frame and enforce its laws, so, 








as artificial authority in religion is done away. | 


will men seek and follow the lead of teachers 
whose sincerity and sympathy and genius for 
moral ideas make them as fit for leadership. 

{t is the church’s business to seek out aud train 
such leaders. It is its business to see that its 
ministers (be rooted and grounded not simply in 
technical orthodoxy, but in love of truth: that they 
be preeminent in manhood ; that they be capable 
of ministering to the necessities, the sorrows, the 
spiritual hunger of the men and women among 
whom they are to work with no superiority save 
what is in theirown qualities. It is the church’s 
business, we say, to provide such teachers and 
leaders ; but, thank God, we are not dependent 
solely on what the church may do. The Divine 
education of the race is infinitely broader than the 
church’s walls. Whoever loves and seeks the truth ; 
whoerer loves and serves his fellows ; whoever has 
spiritual sensitiveness to receive the Divine mes- 
sage, and boldness to utter it; whoever has strength 








and courage and sympathy to carry light and 
comfort among men ;—these are of God’s priest- 
hood. Through them are administered the true 
sacraments of faith, hope, and love. Those whose 
authority is by this Divine title will be trusted 
and followed. 





A SHOW OF BUNTING. 
YHEN the sun looked over the rim of the 
Atlantie on New Year’s morning, he saw— 
excepting such parts of the coast as had been 
posted for cloudy and threatening weather by the 
Signal Bureau—a very unusual display of the 
United States flag. In this city alone it is safe to 
say that several acres of stars and stripes floated 
in the wind from al sorts of spars, and over all 
known and unknown orders of architecture. And 
so it was all over the fand, south as well as north, 
and if in a few instances the Confederate flag was 
once more unfolded by some devotee of the ‘lost 
cause,” we can afford to overlook the trespass, 
and charge it to a patriotism which, however 
local, is at least sincere. 

These parallefograms of bunting were construct- 
ively a hundred years old on the morning in ques- 
tion. We make no account of the thousands and 
mnillions of similar emblems which have frayed to 
pieces in the wind, been riddled out of existence 
by bullets on a hundred fields, or carried down 
with sinking ships in every sea. Officially con- 
sidered, the flag that was hoisted at sunrise on 
Saturday morning was a century old, and we may 
without undue glorification claim that its career 
has been an honorable one. You may count on 
vour fingers the Detroit in 1812, 
at Bladensburg two years later, and some few 
oceasions Within little more than a decade, where 
it has been conspicuously disgraced by those who 
were iatrusted but the times and 

es where it has been bravely defended in dis- 
er or gallantly carried forward in victory are 


instances, as at 


with its care, 





Well-nigh countless, 

There are, however, popular affronts to which 
it issubjected which we woutd gladly see branded 
as inisdemeanors during this eentennial year and 
forever after. It is by no means discreditable to 
artisans and tradesmen of all classes that they 
like to introduce the flag in the advertisement of 
their wares. Jet those who laugh at the practice 
make their jokes and have their enjoyment of 
them. The flag has its uses as a trade-mark and 
is not disgraced thereby ; but when we see its field 
crossed and bi-sected with ‘‘ Dr. Blank’s Vegeta- 
ble Extract.” or ‘** Use the Amazonian Liniment,” 
we look the other way and pass by, and if every- 
one else would do likewise the objectionable prac- 
tice would be speedily discontinued. 

Will not some Democratic Congressman, Mr. 
Lamar, for instanee, introduce a resolution at the 
earliest possible date, prohibiting the use of the 
National flag proper as an advertising medium 
within the borders of the United States ? During 
the present year the tendency to pervert its use in 
the fashion indicated will be more general than 
ever before, unless something is done to prevent 
it. Who will second the motion? 





THE FRENCH SENATE. 

cig creation, by the moribund French Assem- 

bly, of a Senate, to be composed of three 
hindred life members, was designed as a check 
upon the Republicanism towards which France 
betrayed a manifest tendency. The law calling 
the Senate into existence was yoted by the mo- 
narchieal and conservative majority of the cham- 
ber. It was not enough, however, io establish an 
upper legislative body which should be perpetual, 
and placed by the life tenure of office above the 
influences of imoientary political passion and 
clainorous constituencies. The Senate once re- 
solved upon, the anti-Republican deputies set 
paintally to work to create every possible safe- 
guard for making it an anti-Republiean body. 
The first suggestion was, that of the three hundred 
Senators, seventy-five should be appointed by the 
Marshal President, seventy-five elected by the 
Asseinbiy, and the remaining one hundred and 
fifty chosen by electoral bodies formed from the 
departmental, municipal and communal councils. 
This plan was afterwards modified so as to de- 
prive the President of appointing seventy-five : 
it was finally determined that the Assembly 
should elect seventy-five, and that the remainder 
should be designated by the electoral bodies. 
This was a concession to the moderate or con- 
stitutional Republicans known as the ‘Left 








Center,” without whose aid the project of a Sen- 
ate would have undoubtedly fallen through. 

It was believed by the conservatives, led by the 
Buffet Cabinet, that ander the electoral system a 
large proportion of the Senators chosen by the 
council delegates would be anti-Republican. In 
order, however, to make sure of an anti Republi- 
can upper House, the election of one quarter of it 
by the Assembly was resolved upon. It was- 
thought certain that a large majority of this 
seventy-five would be essentially conservative,. it 
not actually monarchical. The result proves 
how very fallacious have been the anticipations 
of M. Buffet and his Cabinet and the cnemies of 
the Republic?’ The election of the seventy-five: 
Senators for life was completed on December 21st. 
Happily for the Republicans, a rupture occurred 
just before the elections were begun between the 
‘Left Center” and the Buffet Cabinet. The re- 
sult of this was that, in view of the elections, a 
coalition was made between the whole body of 
the Republicans—the Left Center, Left, and 
Extreme Left—and the Right, comprising the 
staunchest monarchists in the Assembly, those 
who favor the restoration of the Bourbon Comte 
de Chambord to the throne. This coalition eon- 
stituted a majority, and at once left the Cabinet 
and its supporters in aminority. The elections 
began, and extended from day to day over a space 
of about two weeks. ‘lo the surprise and disgust 
of M. Buffet, and, doubtless, also of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, it became apparent from the first that 
the Republicans were to have the advantage, and 
would succeed in creating a majority of the 
seventy-five Senators from their own ranks. Now 
that the elections are completed, their triumph 
may be fully estimated and appreciated. Out of 
the seventy-five, at least fifty-five are Republi- 
eans. ‘Three members of the Cabinet—General 
De Cissey, M. Wallon, and Admiral De Montaig- 
nac-—have succeeded in obtaining Senatorial seats; 

these only two supporters of the Cab- 
inet have Twelve or fifteen of the 
Legitimist Right have received the reward of the 
singular coalition with the Republicans. 
the elected Senators, one, and only one, 
partist is to be found, Thus the Republican vie 
tory, snatched from a Monarchieal Assembly, and 
under the very arrangement so carefully made to 
exclude them, is very substantial and complete. 
The French Republicans are divided into several 
shades of opinion; and it is the more moderate 
section—the Left Center—which has w the 
largest share of Senatorial honors. Yet there are 
at least a dozen new Senators of the radical stripe 
of Louis Blane and Chalemel Laecour; and an 
equal number of those positive Republicans who 
follow the lead of such men as Picard and Jules 
Simon. It has seemed strange indeed to see the 
haughty patricians of the Right voting for radi- 
cal Democrats, and not less so to see the fiery 
spirits of the modern ‘‘mountain” voting for 
Dukes and Marquises of the ancien regime. 

The whole number of seventy-five Senators 
thus chosen are from the body of the Assembly 


and hesides 


been elected. 


Among 


Bona- 


al 


itself, so that they will, as it were, per- 
petuate in another sphere the traditions of 
the ‘‘long Parliament,” which, elected simply 
to make peace, has assumed to govern 
France ever since the Franco-Prussian war. 
France has known Senates before, but never a 
body constituted as the new one will be. The 


Senates of the Napoleons were the creations 
and the creatures of the Imperial will. Nomi- 
nated for life by the Emperors, they were the 
echoes of the Tuileries. The Luxembourg re- 
peated the lessons taught it by the palace of the 
Valois. Hence the Imperial Senates were really 
without authority and without respect. They 
served no purpose in the national scheme other 
than to pass and register the Imperial policy. So, 
too, they were constituted, not mainly of eminent 
statesmen and political sages, but of such men as 
the Napoleons could rely upon—satellites of the 
throne, courtiers, personal friends, adherents from 
self-interest. It is true that the marshals, gen- 
erals, and bishops who sat in the old Senate gave 
something of dignity if not of authority to its 
proceedings. It was a sedate and decorous body, 
presided over by men like de Morny, Walewski, 
and Rouker; here and there, too, were to be 
found men of talent, such as Prince Napoleon 
Jerome and Sainte-Beuve. But when the day of 
disaster came to the second Empire, when the 
Emperor fell, and his obedient Corps Legislatif 
decreed the Republic, the Senate was utterly for- 
gotton, and sank at once into oblivion. It passed 
away into thin air, it being regarded scarcely 
worth while to give it a coup de grace. 
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The new Senate, a large portion of which will 
be chosen indirectly by the French people, willbe 
endowed with the moral force which a public 
body receives from popular derivation, joined 
with absolute independence. The seventy-five 
elected by the Assembly, too, have been evidently 
chosen in large part for positive intellectual and 
personal qualities. Very many men of decided 
mark appear upon the list. The very first Sena- 
tor elected, the Due D’Audiffret Pasquier, is an 
approved statesman, who is a careful student of 
politics and principles, and took high rank as a 
debater in the first year of the Assembly's exist- 
ence. When M. Buffet was called to the head of 
the Cabinet, the Duc D’Audiffret was at once des- 
ignated as his successor in the Presidential chair 
of the Chamber. In veteran soldiers like D’Au- 
relles de Paladines, Changarnier, Le Tellier, 
Chanzy, Bellot, DeCissey, Freybault, and Valoze, 
the new Senate will receive men who have served 
France well, and whose honors have been worthily 
won; while Admirals Pothuan, Fourichon, and 


-de Montaignae will bring naval experience to a 


body which will without doubt be called upon to 
make France strong in the event of another war. 
Such liberals and statesmen as Picard, Laboulaye, 
Jules Simon, Martel, Lanfrey, and Cremieux, will 
give great weight to the Republican cause, which 
also is sure to be well defended in the Senate by 
Theirs, Dufaure, Grevy, Leon Say, and others 
who await an election to it from the departments. 
The church will be represented in the Senate by 
far the most able of its prelates, Bishop Dupan- 
loup, of Orleans. Among other eminent Republi- 
cans already chosen may be found Casimir Perier, 
the son of Louis Philippe’s Premier, a convert, 


‘like Theirs, to the Republic, a man of large wealth, 


judicious temperament, and long political train- 
ing; M. Martel, Vice-President of the Assembly, 
whose ability and purity are recognized on all 
hands ; Barthelemy St. Hilaire, an Academician 
and a scholar, the closest familiar of Theirs, a 
‘sturdy friend of constitutional republicanism ; 
Alexis de Tocqueville, son of him who wrote *‘ De- 
mocracy in America,” and the Marquis Oscar de 
Lafayette, the representative of one who nobly 
aided in establishing that democracy. Nor are 
the contributions made by the legitimists to the 
Senate unworthy of note. Among them are the 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld, the heir of an ancient 
and historic house, displaying in his own person 
the courtly grace and noble hospitality of the 
patricians of the olden time; the Marquis de 
Fanclieu, enthusiastic, earnest, chivalrous, devot- 
ed to the cause of ‘‘the king,” yet endowed with 
eminent public qualities ; the Vicomte de Lorge- 
ril, and the Comte de Treville. 

There can be but little doubt that the electoral 
colleges will add many eminent names to this 
brilliant list, or that the Senate will contain the 
best elements of French intellect and patriotism. 
It is probable that the elections still to come will 
maintain the proportions of the parties now ex- 


‘isting among the seventy-five ; and that, although 


the Senate has been created to put a check upon 
the Republicans, it will turn out to be itself Re- 
publican. 








COUKAGE BETTER THAN COW. 
ARDICEH. 


OME time ago we found in one of our relig- 
ious exchanges the story of a minister's son 
who, “ under the influence of his teacher, had in- 
quired after Darwin’s works.” The editor, assum- 
ing that Darwin’s works are morally dangerous to 
a young man, took occasion to warn parents ‘‘ to 
be careful what teachers are placed for the in- 
struction of their sons and daughters.” Upon 
these facts we took occasion to say : ‘‘ It strikes us 
that it must be a very weak sort of Christianity 
‘that trembles with fear at the mention of Dar- 
win’s works. This sort of cowardice has‘done 
more to bring reproach upon the Christian Church 
than all the books of science that were ever 
printed.” 

This remark has provoked criticism in various 
quarters, the latest example of which we find in 
‘the Western Christian Advocate, as follows: 
® “ A wiser than the Union said, ‘ Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.’ 
It is the duty of Christian parents and teachers to lead those 
under their charge to intelligent faith, not to unfaith; to 
Christ, and not to infidelity. It would be a queer way to do 
this, to teach them to question the teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to ply their immature minds with the argu- 
ments and doubts of the most astute skeptics. Just as no 
judicious Protestant paren. will subject his son or daughter 
to the insidious influences of a convent or a Romish school, 
30 no wise Christian parent will consent to have the minds of 





‘his children poisoned by their teachers with Darwinian ] 


skepticism or German rationalism. The truth is on the side 
of God, of the Scriptures, of evangelical Christianity ; and 
true philosophy and real science do not antagonize them. It 
is the business of the teacher of young men and young wo- 
men to make them see and feel this.” 

This does not in the least shake our conviction, 
that the attempt to keep the young men of this 
age from reading the books of modern scientists, 
Darwin among the rest, is equally foolish and 
impracticable ; and for Christians to get into a 
flutter of trepidation and anxiety about it is cal- 
culated to have a very injurious effect upon the 
young by awakening a suspicion in their minds 
that Christian teachers are not as sure as they 
pretend to be of the Divine origin and authority 
of Christianity. The scientific spirit is abroad, 
pervading the moral and intellectual atmosphere 
of the time. If Protestants had the power of the 
Pope to prevent the circulation of scientific books 
by putting them in an Index expurgatorius, it 
would be a mistake to do it. To keep young 
men in ignorance of the fact that leading scientific 
writers question the truth of parts of the current 
theology is an impossibility. Every father should 
understand that if his son is to be educated for 
usefulness in any profession—above all, if he is to 
become a preacher—he must read these books; 
and, instead of trying to keep them out of his 
sight, let him ask him to read them aloud in his 
presence, or under his guidance, and, as the read- 
ing proceeds, offer such explanations and cautions 
as he may think needful. Above all, let him not 
betray a fear that Christianity is in danger from 
anything that these books contain. If, as the 
Western Christian Advocate says, we believe ‘‘ the 
truth is on the side of God, of the Scriptures, of 
evangelical Christianity, and true philosophy and 
real science do not antagonize them,” why be 
afraid to take such a course? Why act as if we 
thought there was danger that every wind of 
skepticism would blow the Christian system 
from its foundations and tumble it into the sea? 





NOTES. 

—Mr. Oliver Johnson, though no longer filling 
the place of Managing Editor, desires his correspond- 
ents to address him, for the present, at the office of 
the Christian Union, 


—In the Christian Union of Aug. 25th, 1875, 
there was a paragraph containing this sentence: ** We 
are told that in the Lowa Penitentiary the prisoners 
are not allowed to read anything which will give 
them any information of what is going on outside the 
prison walls.” And now, after the lapse of more than 
four months, comes the chaplain of the Penitentiary 
referred to, who says: “‘ The fact is that we are in the 
habit of making appeals through the press in this re- 
gion, and in public assemblies, for reading matter for 
our prisoners. We ask for religious and literary peri- 
odicals, and those only, and for a reason we are 
far from being ashamed to state, except for the sake 
of the editors of the papers which we exclude, and the 
public who patronize them,” ete. “It is a fact, now 
fully well known, that a large portion of the secular 
press so prostitutes its high calling as to make its chief 
function, or at least one of its chief functions, consist 
in its acting as a reporting bureau for the criminal 
world.” And again: “The opportunities for success- 
ful Christian work in our penitentiaries are but poorly 
appreciated by thousands of even the Christian pub- 
lic. If the religious press will do what it can to supply 
the chaplains with reading matter for the convicts, it 
can render a valuable assistance.” 


—Ministers of unquestioned piety do sometimes 
make very queer mistakes in their efforts at Scripture 
exposition. In a volume of sermons lately printed by 
a Presbyterian clergyman whose name is familiar to 
the public journals, the preacher takes it for granted 
that the “ corn” of Scripture was the Lndian maize of 
the present day, and paints a graphic picture of the 
hungry Israelites seizing the ears, stripping off the 
husks, and roasting the corn in true modern style. In 
Boston, not long since, a good Western brother, whose 
scholarship is not up to his piety, was leading an ex- 
position before a Sunday-school convention. One 
passage being John xv., 2—‘* Every branch that bear- 
eth fruit he purgeth it that it may bring forth more 
fruit’’—the brother thus defined “ purging” (Kath- 
airei): * Why, he washeth it clean as with soapsuds.” 
Grape vines are all the better for a washing, but even 
soapsuds is no substitute for pruning. 


—The death of St. Leonards, Lord Chancellor of 
England (Edward Bartenshaw Sugden), has given 
rise, after the usual delays of the law, to a decision in 
the highest Probate Court which pays a very high 
compliment to the mental powers of a lady on whose 
memory depended the confirmation of his lordship’s 
will—a document which has been unaccountably miss- 
ing since the testator’s death. One of Lord St. Leon- 
ards’s hobbies was the duty of will-making, and his 
own was drawn with all the skill which long experi- 


ence could command. Subsequently, through sundry 





escapades of the heirs to bis title and fortune, various 
codicils were added, changing the disposition of the 
property. All these changes were made with the 
kuowledge and aid of his daughter, Miss Charlotte 
Sugden, who in the course of several readings and 
revisions became familiar with the original Will as 
well as with the additions thereto. A year or 
more before his Jordship’s death, the documents 
were examined for the last time, and locked up, 
Miss Sugden being present. Sincé then the codicils 
only have been found. The body of the will has nt- 
terly disappeared. The possibility of proving the will 
therefore depended upon the oral evidence of Miss 
Sugden, and so intelligently did she stand the search- 
ing examination to which she was subjected, that 
notwithstanding the fact that she was an interested 
party, her version of the will was accepted and ad- 
mitted to probate as if it were the original document. 
This decision reverses the tradition and practice of 
the courts, but its justice in the present instance is, we 
believe, admitted. 


—The Catholic Review boasts that the Catholic 
population of this country is increasing so rapidly 
that “it seems to be merely a question of time, and 
that not very remote, when its numbers will prepon- 
derate over all other religious faiths.” In view of 
this fact it says, ‘‘ We can afford to wait this consum- 
mation of the glorious will of God,”’ though to wait is 
hard, and to endure assault while forbidden to strike 
back, especially when you know you are able to strike 
effectively, requires great forbearance. Catholics, we 
are told, “don’t want to engage in a fight,” but ifa 
fight is forced upon them, let their opponents beware. 
“At any moment,” says the Review, “ the Catholics of 
the United States move as a body, THEY CAN DECIDE 
ANY ELECTION. We know that they cannot, nor do 
they desire to, form a distinct political party; but 
they can make any such party triumphant or insure 
its defeat.” This, we are told, is “not a bid for the 
favor of Democrat or Republican;’’ but then, at the 
same time, we are informed that “the Republican 
party is about to die,’ and we are left to infer that 
the hopes of the Catholics are in the Democratic party. 
The Review affects great calmness and serenity, but 
under present circumstances does “ not think it inad- 
visable to recommend all reflecting Catholics to pon- 
der somewhat upon the strength their numbers give 
them.” Utterances such as these are calculated to in- 
duce others than Catholics to “ ponder.” 


—Presbyterianism is nowhere stiffer or less di- 
luted with modern mixtures than in Western Penn- 
sylvania; and yet, in Allegheny Presbytery, not long 
since, & member kad the courage to say: ‘‘ There is 
not a minister in this Presbytery or in this Church 
that will accept the Confession of Faith from begin- 
ning to end: and, in the language of Dr. Hodge, ‘the 
miuister who says he can must be either an angel or a 
fool.’’’ The Presbyterian Banner is dreadfully shocked 
by this avowal; but its denials and explanations are 
only calculated to confirm its truth, The attempt to 
hold a great Church like the Presbyterian, abounding 
in great scholars, and with windows open on all sides 
to the free air of heaven, to a strict belief in all the 
parts of a long creed, made two centuries ago by fal- 
lible men, is as futile as would be an effort to turn the 
world squarely round and head it toward the antedilu- 
Vian period. 

—The Chicago Standard (Baptist) compares 
Prof. Swing’s new church, and that of Dr. Murray, in 
Boston, to the church of the late Theodore Parker, 
which it thinks the only “Independent” church in 
this country that has proved a success, Mr. Parker's 
church bore the name of “ Twenty-eighth Congrega- 
tional Churcb,’”’ and was never intended to be “ inde- 
pendent,” save as all Congregational churches are so. 
If it became independent in any different sense, if 
was because the other Unitarian Congregational 
churches in Boston forced it into such an attitude by 
a withdrawal of fellowship. The Standard thinks an 
Independent church, such as Prof. Swing’s, “a pal- 
pable misnomer; and as for the preaching of the 
Professor, it condemns it as made up of * the smooth 
things which the Bible rejects, and which God neither 
accepts nor will bless.”” But, then, the Standard ia 
not infallible, nor any better qualified than its neigh- 
bors to say, ex cathedra, what sort of preaching God 
will bless. 

—William Craft, who has organized the ‘‘Wood- 
ville Co-operative Farm School” in Bryan county, 
Georgia, for the education of the negroes, says that 
the school-house is used as a place of worship on Sun- 
days, and that ‘ many of those who live in the country 
think nothing of walking ten or fifteen miles to 
church and back home on the same day, and doing 
their regular work in the field on Monday. For 
economy, some of the women (in warm weather) carry 
their best shoes and stockings in hand and go bare- 
footed, for they cannot afford to wear them out on a 
rough road even should it lead to a holy place. How- 
ever, when near the meeting-house they stop, put 
them on, and come up in style.” Mr. Craft’s school 
appears to be doing well. It is officially stated that 
there are in Georgia 468,593 persons ten years of age 
and over who cannot read. As this is 56.06 per cent. 
of the white and colored population of the above ages, 
it will be seen that there is yet a great educational 
work to be done before Georgia can compare with 
Massachusetts. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. In what rank of what class of writers 1s Ralph 
Waldo Emerson placed by competent critics? Is the 
style of his composition a classical model? Is his phil- 
osophy founded on Christian ethics? 


R. EMERSON stands in the front rank of 

the philosophical thinkers of ourtime. His style 
is not a classical model (neither is Shakespeare's, for 
that matter). Mr. Emerson is one of those writers 
whose works are chiefly valuable for their essential 
quality, not for their outer form. We bave often 
wished that some of bis chestnuts had less burr. We 
do not think that his philosophy is consciously found- 
ed on Christian ethics, but his ethics are in the main 
Christian in spirit. There are many writers more 
ostentatiously Christian who are less essentially so. 


2. If it isn't too much trouble will you please answer 
a few questions? Brother Fred says you won't be 
bothered by a little girl like me, but Aunt Hattie says 
you love children. What does that verse, “Be ye angry 
and sin not,’ mean? Is it wrong to ask God to help 
me get my lessons and not get angry when Fred and 
Harry tease me? I want a Shetland pony very much ; 
is it wrong to ask God to give me one? My name is 
Alma. Can you tell me what it means? Do you like 
boys better than girls? 

If you were to see a bad boy tormenting a cat, you 
would do right to be angry—that is, to hate the wrong 
he was doing. 
help in all that you do and in all the temptations you 
have. We think that God likes to have you tell him 
what you want, even when that want is a Shetland 
pony; but most of all you should ask him to make 
you contented and happy without the pony if he does 
not see fit to give youone. A happy temper is better 
than a pony. Your name means “cherishing’’ or 
* fostering,’ but it is sometimes translated “holy,” 
etc. We-believe it is in Spencer’s Faery Qaecen that 
“Alma” is the human soul, living in ‘* Body Castle.” 
Do we like boys better than girls?) That's a nice quese 
tion! We surely like boys; but why should we like 
them better than their sisters?~Thank you for the 
kind words at the end of your letter, which we have 
not room to print. 

3. Don’t you think secrecy one drawback in the way 
of temperance socletics? Several young men, friends 
of mine, cannot with a clear conscience join a Good 
Templars’ society. 

Certainly secrecy is not necessary to a temperance 
society or to any other society formed in a free coun- 
try for laudable ends. But we think there is often a 
morbid scrupulousness about this matter of secret 
societies. All the secrets of all the secret societies 
in America—other than political and ecclesiastical se- 
cret associations—are trifles, mere invented mysteries. 
Of course, these things are child’s play; but a great 
many people are amused by a factitious mystery, 
and, in general, nobody is hurt. The evil in college 
societies seems to lie, not in the secrecy, but in the 
jealousy and party spirit engendered by them. 


4. Was Nathan, the prophet who reproved David, 
his son? 

Nathan the prophet was not the son of David. 
There was a Jewish tradition that he was the brother 
of David and the eighth son of Jesse. But this is not 
at all probable. 


5. When a man has lost sympathy with his denom- 
ination, owing to what he deems its narrowness and 
bigotry, is it not honorable and best to change his 
denominational relations ? 

That depends on the man and his circumstances, 
and each case must be decided on its own merits. Let 
@ man consider: 1. Whether he can stay where he is 
without sacrificing his own truthfulness of character 
“(and a stubborn resolution to assert his own opinions 
on every occasion is not essential to truthfulness). 2. 
Let a man consider whether his own spiritual growth 
will be most furthered by staying where he has al- 
ready taken root or by transplanting to a more con- 
genial soil, even at the risk of some disturbance in the 
removal. 3. And let a man consider the influence of 
such a change on his own usefulness. In general, it is 
better to change than to contend. On the other hand, 
one sometimes leaves the ills he has suffered and flies 
to those he knows not of, 


6. In a recent editorial article you say, ‘ Did any- 
body ever try in THEIR small measure to be a provi- 
dence?’ Is this grammatical ? 

It is not correct. The colloquial use of * their’ for 
** his” in such sentences as the one you cite grows out 
of the want felt for a pronoun of common gender. 
But the language has grown too old and stiff for that 
want to be supplied, and the grammarians are too full 
of propriety to allow us to take refuge in the plural. 
So we must content ourselves with “ bis’’ or else bear 
meekly the cudgellings of the schoolmasters, 


%. Which is the proper way to address the wife of 
Joseph Smith, M.D.: as ‘‘ Mrs. Dr, Joseph Smith,” or 
as ** Mrs. Joseph Smith” ? 

It would be proper, according to us, to say, in ad- 
dressing a letter to such a lady, “Mrs. Smith.” This 
would be somewhat indefinite, and we should prefer 
“Mrs. Dr. Smith.” This is simple, brief, distinctive 
and flattering, for in so far as all the other Mrs, Smiths 
in town are concerned you have marked this one by 


It is not wrong for you to ask God’s | 


the honorable title which belongs to her husband's 
profession. . But in case wore than one of the numer- 
ous Smith family is practicing in your town it becomes 
needful to be a little more specific, especially if one of 
the Smiths is a regular physicisun and the otber a 
homoeopathist, or eclectic, or hydropathist. They 
might not like to be confounded. Mrs, Little Pills 
Smith would not like to be mixed with Mrs, Calomol 
Smith, and vice versa, In such case you will say ‘* Mrs, 
Dr. Joseph Smith" to distinguish her from “ Mrs, 
Dr. Zebediah Swmith."’ That is to say, you put just 
enough before the name to distingush the Smith you 
wish to reach from all others. But of all Gistinctives 
it is always safe to use titles, even if they are only 
titles by marriage. 

8. What political signizicance has a white hat ? 

We do not know. Does it mean “ third term,"’ or 
“anti-Catholic society," or ‘inflation’? Will phre- 
nology go out, and will men cease to guess your char- 
acter by the shape of your head, and go prognosticat- 
ing your vote on the currency question by the color of 
your hat? We do not think much of the pian, but 
some men make out so poorly at using their heads in 
politics it might be well to try the hat for once. 


MINOR QUERIES.—1. ** Open Sesame”’ was the charm 
by which the robbers’ cave was opened in the story of 
“The Forty Thieves” in the Arabian Nights. 2. We 
do not kuow of any ancient work of profaue bistory 
in which you can find the record of Christ’s advent, 
3. A correspondent says: 

“Think that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done ;"" 

is found in an album in the British Museum, and 

was written by Jacob Bobart, who died about 17: 

4. * Where ignorance is bliss tis folly to be wise’ we 

are informed may be found in Gray’s “ Ode on a dis- 

tant prospect of Eion College.’ 5. We do not know 
where you can find a work entitled *‘ Fellowship,” aud 
intended for widows. 

AUTHORSHIP WANTED.—l. A correspondent wants 
to know where can be found the poem on the Sea of 
Galilee, which contains the lines: 

‘“*Bow down my spirit and adore, while thus I gaze on thee, 
Thou favored spot of all the earth, thrice hallowed Galilee ; 
Bow down my spirit and adore, as in the courts above 
Behold the place the Saviour trod, in sorrow and in love." 

2. We were sure we knew where could be found that 

line of Lowell's 

“ What is so rare as a day in June?” 
but we cannot put our finger upon it. 





Art Hotes, 


We nad the privilege afew days since of ex- 
amining some tapestry work done by two or three 
ladies in this city, which for color, and design, and 
general excellence of execution, has probably rarely 
been equaled on this side the Atlantic, unless, indeed, 
some Mexican and Central American fabrics can be 
successfully placed in competition. The designs were 
Oriental in detail. The figures and symbols, that is to 
say, were barbaric, Egyptian, Moorish, or what not, 
but in the selection of materials the whole market of 
Yankee notions had been successfully, but by no 
means exhaustively ransacked. Looking at the tap- 
estries from across the room one might puzzle in vain 
over the materials used. Richness of design and color 
and artistic harmony of effect one might see--and we 
may say here that one of the most talented of our 
American painters supervised the work—but the keen- 
est eye could not analyze its details. We can readily 
believe that some of the professional critics, had such 
been present, would have regarded these tapestries 
with more or less of derision as servile attempts at the 
imitation of barbaric art, unworthy of reproduction 
in this centennial year of the republic; but we are dis- 
posed to view them more favorably. They were cer- 
tainly most successful as household decorations. The 
odds and ends which entered into their composition 
were merely incidents to the general result. They were, 
in short, intelligently and artistically constructed 
patch-work. Not in the least like the quilts that our 
grandmothers used to make, but patch-work never- 
theless, and of a far higher order than usually went to 
the construction of those often gorgeous, but seldom 
harmonious specimens of feminine perseverance. At 
the risk of detracting from the respect which oursketch 
of the work ought to command, we venture to enume- 
rate some of the articles which a close examination 
revealed: Coarse canvas, glass beads, bits of tinsel, 
wooden button-molds, tape of various colors, bits of 
velvet and plush, common pearl buttons, zephyr 
worsted, jute, burlaps, ete., etc., in infinite variety. 
If any one thinks that it is an easy matter to produce 
a creditable effect with these things and others like 
them, we trust that we shall be spared seeing the re- 
sult of the experiment, unless, indeed, there is true 
artistic sense of color and form to serve as a directing 
power. 





A few years ago there was some discussion in 
England over the question, whether the memory of 
Oliver Cromwell should or should not be perpetuated 
by a statue. Whatever the logical conclusion may 
have been, the practical answer was ‘“‘ No,” for none 
was erected. On the first day of December, however, 





the decision was reversed, and a fine bronze statue, 


surmounting a massive granite pedestal, was unveiled 
in Manchester near the spot where one of the first en- 
counters of the civil war took place. The statue ig 
the gift of a lady, Mrs. Heywood, of Manchester, and 
our readers will note the coincidence in the names of 
the donor and of the young round-head hero of Mr. 
George MacDonald’s historical novel lately published 
as a serial in the Christian Union and re-issued in 
book-fourm by J. B. Ford & Co. Mr. MacDonald was 
fortunate in bringing out bis book just ut a time when 
the English public is sure to have its interest in the 
civil war and all that concerns it re-awakened by 
this popular recognition of the Protector’s services to 
bis country when she was threatened with a period of 
darkness and misrule. The respect for his memory 
has grown rapidly within a few years among all 
classes, thanks largely to the literary labors of 
Thomas Carlyle and John Forster; both of whom, 
conspicuously the first, have cleared away many mis- 
understandings of his character. His place in En- 
glish history has been recognized also in a fine series 
of painted windows in a new town-hall at Rochdale, 
where bis portrait is placed between those of Charles 
I. and Charles II. 


On January 19th, the anniversary of the battle 
of Buzenval, a monument will be inaugurated to the 
memory of Regnault, the brilliant young French 
painter, who fell in the action named. The comple- 
tion of this monument has been delayed from time to 
time by vexatious misunderstandings and confusion, 
but the ceremony promises at last to be a worthy trib- 
ute to the extraordinary genius of the artist. Presi- 
dent MacMahon will attend, and the Ministers of 
Public Instruction and of the Fine Arts will officially 
take part. Frenchmen can easily give the world les- 
sons as to the recognition of artistic genius. They 
have been somewhat at odds in this instance, but at 
the last they always make amenda. 

Meissonnier's new picture, the one painted for 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, of this city, for the modest sum of 
sixty thousand dollars, is on exhibition in Paris, It is 
of the almost unheard-of size—for a Meissonnier—of 
three feet square, and represents Napoleon the Great 
at the zenith of his power, at Eylau or Friedland, for 
instance. The artist has named the picture ‘ 1807," 
aud it is a sort of companion to his other famous pict- 
ure, ** 1814,’ which shows the Emperor just prior to his 
fall. The scene represents the Emperor surrounded by 
his staff, returning the salute of a superb squadron of 
onirassiers as they gallop past with drawn sabers. The 
Parisian critics pronownce the painting by far the 
boidest as yet executed by this world-renowned artist. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Stewart will temporarily 
share his acquisition with the public before placing it 
in his private gallery. 


European dealers in bric-i-brae are holding 
their wares at prices which nothing, apparently, but 
‘a general war can bring down. At a recent sale in 
Paris three pieces of Gobelin tapestry, designed by 
Berain, a decorative artist contemporary with Louis 
XV., sold for 25,000 francs. Dealers are learning, too, 
that there is a great Western continent which has few 
antiquities of its own, and is developing a voracious 
appetite for everything that bears the stamp of age. 
The result is that we have here in New York frequent 
auction sales of articles, genuine and spurious, which 
are picked up with more or less eagerness by collect- 
ors. The manufacture de novo of “antiques"’ has 
received a fresh impetus. 

Undoubtedly there is very little doing in the 
art market, and yet we have just heard of a pair of 
Japanese bronze vases, each about four feet high, 
which brought $3,000 at auction in this city. They were 
ordered direct from Japan by the late Mr. Ralston, of 
San Francisco, and reached that city soon after his 
death. In closing the estate it was deemed best to 
send them East for sale, and the result proves the wis- 
dom of the -executors. The vases are undoubtedly 
very valuable, and when they next change hands may 
command even higher figures. 





Music. 


The tour of a great pianist, such as Von Bulow, 
and the ministrations of a superb orchestra, such as 
Theedore Thomas's, keep the musical spirit aflame 
throughout the land. The elevation of the standard 
of music by such instructors, though gradual, is sure 
and permanent; and in nothing is this more apparent 
than in the increased demand for a better class of 
music than formerly. It has been but a few years 
since publishers found much profit in issuing what is 
styled classic music. These publications were con- 
fined to a few houses, and were not very numerous or 
very frequent. While rich pecuniary harvests were 
reaped from “The Old Folks at Home,” * Come 
where My Love Lies Dreaming,” and “‘ Away Down 
South in Dixie,” the old masters lay dormant and 
dusty on the shelves, little heeded save by “ original 
comporers” who filched from them many of their 
sweet melodies, and, covering them with a thin dis- 
guise, sent them forth as their own. 

Matters have improved, and although we still have 
an occasional shower of such monstrosities as the 
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“ Mullizan Guards” et id omne genus, the majority of 
the compositions of the present day show painstaking 
care aud a conscientious desire to improve and elevate 
the taste. We do not mean, by any means, to decry 
or undervalue the popular partiality for ballads and 
simple melodies. Complexity and difficulties are not 
necessary adjuncts of classical music. On the contrary, 
it would be difficult to find more simple or more 
melodic measures than abound especially in Haydn 
and Handel. What we do mean is to commend the 
music which exhibits brains as well as heart, aud that 
discloses also, on the part of the composer, a knowl- 
edge of composition and the ordinary rules of musical 
grammar. On the whole, the public has reason for 
gratulation that in the multitude of new publications 
there is so much good wheat and so little chaff. 


We have lately received from W. A. Pond & Co., 
New York, the following pieces: “ 1’ un Paradiso”’ 
(Paradise no joy can give greater), by Fabio Campana, 
a romance in C, 3-4 time; also * Deh! ti desta” (Arise, 
Sweetheart), a serenade, by E. P. Tosti, in G, 6-8 time, 
Andantino. Both of these have English and Italian 
words, und belong to the florid Italian school. The 
melodies are flowing and in the first especially there is 
opportunity for quite brilliant vocalization. A new 
song, “* Verlegenheit’ (Hesitation), by Abt, is one of 
the best of his later compositions. There are two 
editions, for soprano and tenor or alto and bass, 
Under the general title of the “Choir and Hearth- 
stone,” Mr. S. B. Whitely, organist of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, presents three quartets: ** Saviour 
Divine, we Bend Before Thee,” in F minor, ** My Faith 
Looks up to Thee,’ in G, and “ Jesus Lover of My 
Soul,” adapted and arranged to a favorite air of Thal- 
berg’s. The first two are pleasing though not very 
striking themes. The harmonies are simple, and in 
the hands of a good quartet may be made quite 
effective. The latter is defective in arrangement, be- 
ing a singular admixture of 3-4 and 6-8 time, although 
designated as 3-4. Mr. Whitely has not been so happy 
with this as in his own compositions. “ Fated,’ a new 
song in D flat, 6-8 time, by H. C. King, with words by 
Jean Ingelow, whose portrait is on the title page, com- 
pletes the collection. 


From Louis Meyer, Philadelphia, we have the 
following: Romauze, from Chopin’s Concerto Op. 11, 
arranged by C. Reinecke, a brilliant and difficult 
work in A, suitable for artists and well advanced per- 
formers; Schubert’s Serenade, effectively translated 
by Aug. Loumey; Gavotte Francaise in C, by Chas. 
Foret, a pleasant revival of the antique dance music 
in which Bach took such special delight; and the 
Adagio, from the Sonata, in F minor Op. 2, Beethoven. 
Allthese commend themselves, and are a continuation 
of the rich series issued for several years by this house, 
The eusuing songs are by blind composers, and are 
rich in melody and tenderness of expression. ‘The 
Pive Tree’’ (No. 28 of the Golden Treasury of Vocal 
Lyrics), ‘Good Night, My Love, Good Night,’ duet for 
soprano and alto, and “Sweet Love, Good Night,” a 
serenade, by Adam Geibel, ‘‘The Language of the 
Heart,”’ song for mezzo-soprano, by W. P. Fenimore 
and ‘‘Sweet Mother Mine,” by Katie Smith. We have 
also No. 200f the quaint and delightful lays of Sweden 
and Finland, arranged by Selma Borg and Marie A. 
Brown, entitled ‘*Mother Will Ask Me” and * Come 
Darling, Come” (with German and English words), by 
W. V. Thilo, a charming love song. 

Altogether it is exceedingly gratifying to find in a 
collection of music seut for review so much to praise 
and solittle tocondemn. It isa good sign of growth 
in musical culture that publishers are encouraged to 
issue so much that is first class and unimpeachable. 
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ONE OF SHERMAN’S CRITICS. 
Sherman's Historical Raid. The Memoirs in the Light of the 

Record. A Review Based upon Compilations trom the 

Files of the War Office. By H. V. Boynton, Washington 

Correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette. Wilstach, Bald- 
. win & Co., Cincinnati. 

For a work professing to be critical General 
Boynton’s volume opens very unfavorably. The lead- 
ing title is hardly what one would expect from a true 
critic. Most readers whose opinions are of any value 
will be unable to agree with the author in his excuse 
for the writing of the book at all. He says: “The po- 
sition which General Sherman occupies now, and that 
which he held during the war, will naturally, and of 
necessity, give the force of history to what he has 
written in spite of any disclaimer he may make, and 
this historical character will attach to these memoirs 
so long as they remain uncorrected by the official 
record.” No such grave importance attaches to the 
‘“Memoirs” however, valuable as they may be held to 
be. Farther on, in his introductory chapter, General 
Boynton says: 

“ Judged by the official record, the verdict must be that the 
work (Sherman’s Memoirs) is intensely egotistical, unreliable, 
and cruelly unjust to nearly all his distinguished assvuciates. 
Our erratic General thrust his pen recklessly through repu- 
tations which are as dear to the country as his own. He de- 
tracts from what rightfully belongs to Grant, misrepresents 
and belittles Thomas, withholds justice from Buell, repeat- 
edly loads failures for which he was responsible now upon 
Thomas, now upon Schofield, now upon McPherson, and 
again upon the three jointly, is unjust inthe extreme to. 








Rosecrans, sneers at Legan and Blair, insults Hooker, and 
slanders Stanton.” 

When such sweeping charges as these are made, we 
naturally expect avy one but aspecial pleader to see to 
it that they are fully substantiated, But General Boyn- 
ton eitber underrates the gravity of his charges or he 
has no correct idea of the nature of proof, for many 
of his positions are utterly indefensible. The effect 
of the book as a whole is to convince the reader that 
Geueral Sherman is about as able with bis pen as with 
his sword, for certainly no bulky ** Memoir” ever be- 
fore eudured persistent assault with so little damage, 
Upon nineteen points does the author attempt to be- 
little Sherman, but we believe that in none of them 
does he fully succeed—iu many of them his failure is 
without credit of any sort. Ina few instances he cor- 
rects Sherman's record in particulars for which Sher- 
mau himself will undoubtedly be gratetul, but in 
direct issue with the ‘‘ Memoirs” the author is gener- 
ally worsted. 

Before considering General Boynton's arguments, it 
is proper to weigh his evidence with some care. 
Actual questions, answers, aud orders, by high officials, 
may be taken as proof as far as taey go, but how many 
military officers who ever had charge of a movement 
will be satisfied to bave a final decision, either for or 
against them, based upon an official report of a battle? 
The report, while seldom a dishonest document, .s 
generally, necessarily, and intentionally an imperfect 
one. Were it what General Boynton would apparent- 
ly have us believe it is, no general in active service 
could find time for any duty except the writing of re- 
ports. Such papors have been abused—probably since 
the date of the first one ever made by officers who 
felt that they did not receive sufficient notice therein, 
but no one has ever been able to obviate this difficulty. 
Yet reports, made sometimes with imperfect informa- 
tion, and often with views or under suggestions from 
high authorities, are continually quoted as absolute 
proof by General Boynton. 

Examining Boyuton’s charges given above, we find 
that Sherman’s detraction from what rightly belongs 
to Grant consists in his saying that either General 
Cullom or he suggested to Halleck the advisability of 
breaking the rebel line in Kentucky at about the point 
where it was subsequently broken by Grant and 
Foote. As Sherman gives no date except mid-winter, 
and the records show that late in January of the same 
winter General Grant was anxious to take Fort 
Henry, the author assumes that Grant was the origi- 
nal projector of the plan which Sherman does not 
claim to have suggested, and that the latter therefore 
“detracts.””. The ‘* belittling’ of Thomas is a some- 
thing the evidence of which no military reader of the 
*“ Memoirs’ can discover: if it was done, Grant, Hal- 
leck, Lincoln, and Stanton were equally responsible, 
but no such charge is made against them. Thomas 
was as slow as he was able, and it is no secret that his 
extreme deliberation was the cause of much anxiety 
at military and political headquarters. Had not 
Boynton assured us to the contrary we would, after 
reading Sherman, have always believed that the latter 
gave Buell full credit for the work which General 
Boynton thinks is unrecognized. The “loading” of 
his own “ failures’? upon McPherson, Thomas, and 
Schofield consists of an occasional criticism of these 
officers—criticisms offered kindly, and overbalanced 
many times by the praise which is awarded these 
able generals. Regarding McPherson, an officer dearly 
beloved by Sherman, the worst that Sherman says is 
that when at Resaca he might have made a movement 
which would have resulted in the destruction of half of 
Johuson’s army, “at the critical moment McPherson 
seems to have been a little timid. Still he was per- 
fectly justified by his orders.” The single word “ timid” 
Geu. Boynton construes into a “slur upon McPher- 
son’s courage”! We venture to say that not one ina 
hundred of the readers of Sherman’s “‘ Memoirs” has 
attached such a significance to this word—the context 
makes it simply impossible; while the process by 
which an officer moving with Sherman’s army at the 
time of the action (as we believe General Boynton did) 
arrives at such a conclusion must be forever mysteri- 
ous to any one who kuew the feeling between Sher- 
man and McPherson. 

If Sherman was ‘unjust in the extreme” to Rose- 
crans, none of the officers so zealously defended by 
Gen. Boynton can escape censure for the same offense, 
and most prominent among them is General Grant 
himself. The expression “sneer” which the author 
uses concerning Sherman’s opinion of Logan and 
Blair is General Boynton’s own. The author’s quota- 
tions of Sherman are partial and unfair Sherman's 
remarks about them, in full, are as follows: 


“ Butit first became necessary to settle the important ques- 
tion of who was to succeed General McPherson. General 
Logan had taken command of the Army of the Tennessee by 
virtue of his seniority, and had done well, but I did not con- 
sider him equal to the command of three corps. Between 
him and General Blair there existed a natural rivalry. Both 
were men of great courage and talent, but were politicians 
by nature and experience, and it may be for this reason they 
were mistrusted by regular officers like Generals Schofield, 
Thomas and myself. It was all important that there should 
exist a perfect understanding among the army commanders, 
. « « Thomas remonstrated warmly against my recom- 
mending that General Logan should be regularly assigned to 
the command of the Army of the Tennessee by reason of his 
accidental seniority,” 


Howard was finally appointed to the command of 
the Army of the Tennessee, and Stanley, a division 





the “records” alone are not sufficient. 
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commander, was placed in command of Howard's old 
corps. Sherman says: 

* All these promotions happened to fall upon West Potnt- 
ers, and doubtless Logan and Blair bad some reason to be- 
lieve that we inteuded to monopolize the higher honors of 
the war for the regular officers. 1 remember weli my own 
thoughts and feelings at the time, and feel sure that I was not 
intentionally partial to any class. I wanted to succeed in 
taking Atlanta, and wanted commanders who were purely 
and technically soldiers; men who would obey orders and 
execute them promptly and on time; for I knew that we 
would have to execute some most delicate maneuvers, re- 
quiring the utmost skill, nicety and precision. . . . 
regarded both Generals Logan and Blair as “ volunteers," 
that looked to personal fame and glory as auxiliary and sec- 
ondary to their political ambition, and not as professional 
soldiers.” 

How these manly, reasonable and fully-justifiable 
remarks can be construed into “sneers"’ General 
Boynton alone cangell, and be aloue, if any one, can 
show where else in the conduct of the war any other 
commander placed a “ volunteer"’—i.¢., a general 
without a military education—in command of a force 
as large and important as that which McPherson had 
commanded. The superiority of professional and 
trained soldiers over the best volunteer officers in 
great and complicated movements has too long been 
admitted by volunteers themselves for the autbor to 
excite feeling for Logan and Blair on the grounds set 
forib. 

The “insult” to Hooker consists of some strictures 
upon Hooker’s course in the Atlanta campaign. 
Sherman writes that Hooker sent dispatches to him 
(Sherman) when they should have gone to Thomas, 
whom Hooker knew to be bis rightful commander, that 
he had three corps on his front, whereas the whole 
Southern army contained but three corps; that he 
reproved him gently for some irregularities, after 
which Hooker *“‘ began to sulk. General Hooker had 
come from the Fast with great fame as a ‘fighter,’ and 
at Chattanooga he was glorified by his ‘ battle above 
the clouds,’ which I fear turned his head. He seemed 
jealous of all the army commanders because in years, 
former rank and experience he thought he was our 
superior.” As evidence in behalf of his own estimate 
of Hooker, Sherman says that Thomas, Hooker's im- 
mediate commander, * complained to me of Hooker's 
disposition to ‘switch off,’ leaving wide gaps in his 
linc, so as to be independent, and to make glory on 
his own account. ... . McPherson and Schofield had 
also complained to me of this same tendency of 
liooker,’’ and that Hooker asserted that he was “the 
senior by commission to both McPherson and Scho- 
field, and that in event of battle he should assume 
command over them, by virtue of his older commis- 
sion. They appealed to me to protect them.” 
Afterward, meeting Hooker and Schofield together, 
Sherman ascertained that Schofield had really been in 
advance and borue the first shock of the attack of 
which Hooker signalled Sherman. Such is, in brief, 
Sherman's “ insult’? to Hooker. Boynton does not 
offer one word in proof of his own charge! 

The “slander” upon Stanton can be traced to no 
other source than Gen. Boynton’s imagination. The 
trouble between Sherman and Stanton was a ceplor- 
able one, which might have been obviated had both 
Secretary and General been less hasty; but no officer 
in Sherman's position could well have felt otherwise 
than Sherman did at his treatment by the Secretary 
of War. 

Perhaps in no portion of his book does Generat 
Boynton so fully show his incapacity as a military 
critic as in the chapter entitled, ‘*The March to the 
Sea—Did Grant or Sherman Plan It?” The author 
shows that General Grant did suggest a move on Mo~ 
bile, with Hood’s army to fight en rowte, and with 
Sherman’s line of communication with his rear intact. 
The movement on Savannah was consequently differ. 
ent in every military sense, and was of infinitely more 
value than the Mobile campaign could have been, for 
it entirely cut off communication between the South- 
ern army on the Atlantic and that on the Gulf. The 
idea of disposing of Hood by a separate army, as was 
subsequently done, does not appear to have entered 
General Grant's mind at the time he suggested the 
Mobile movement. 

We are unable to see that General Boynton has 
done any service beyond making public, at an earlier 
date than they could otherwise have been, certain in- 
teresting papers on the War Department files. The 
service might appear greater did the motive with 
which these papers are produced seem to have any 
just cause for existence. So far as General Sherman 
is concerned, they show that he is to all memoirists a 
model of accuracy and fairness; but no such credit is 
reflected upon the General's critic. His book is so full 
of erroneous deductions that a proper criticism of it 
would fill a volume as large as the critic’s own. What 
General Boynton’s feeling toward Sherman is we do 
not know, but his book leay%s upon us the impression 
that he is so charged with personal animosity that he 
is incapable of writing a fair critique of any portion 
of Sherman’s career. 

We particularly deplore the appearance of this vol~ 
ume ou account of the discouragement it will effect 
upon many other officers of high rank from whom 
the public hope to receive volumes of personal recol, 
lection. If such men are to verify every statement as 
the historian would, we shall never see their books; 
if they do not write, history must be incomplete, for 
The appear- 
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ance of Sherman's book ineited many of these men to 
take pen in hand; Boynuton’s assault will cause most 
of them to drop it again. Doubtless another genera- 
tion may have an opportunity of reading memoirs to 
which we ourselves have the better right and in which 
we would take greater interest; and the historian of 
half a century hence will profit by such books; but 
when so excellent a model has been offered by the 
General of the army, it is a pity that mere possibilities 
of fault should incite any one to an attack which is 
simply annoying without being in the least degree 
dangerous. 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S POEMS. 

Home Pastorals, Ballads and Baht rics. By Bayard Taylor. J. 

R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

The first prena n ‘a the author which 
strikes the reader of this volume is Mr. Taylor’s un- 
doubted independence. In the dedication ‘* Ad Ami- 
cos,” be writes: 

* T sang but as the living spirit taught me 

Beat towards the light, perhaps with wayward wing; 
And still must answer, for the cheer you've brought me: 
I sang because I could not choose but sing. 


* From that wide air, whose greedy silence swallows 
So many voices, even as mine seemed lost 
I hear you speak, and sudden glory follows 
As from a falling tongue of Pentecost. 


* So heard and hailed by you, that, standing nearest, 
Blent love with faith in one far-shining flame, 
I hold anew the earliest gift and dearest,— 
The happy song that cares not for its fame.” 
Happy is the man who cares for the applause of his 
friends alone!—he is among authors the only one who 
never need fear disappointment. 
The “ Home Pastorals,"* which give Mr. Taylor's 
volume its name, and fill about a fourth of the pages, 
are the most carefully written poems of the collection. 
Their diction and rhythm is almost faultless, yet their 
spirit is not what we have come naturally to expect in 
a pastoral. Wr. Taylor’s home is in Southern Peun- 
sylvania, where 
* Winds from the Chesapeake dull the sharper edge of the 
winter, 

Letting the cypress live, and the mounded box, and the 
holly ; 

Here the chestnuts fall, and the cheeks of the peaches are 
crimson, 

Ivy clings to the wall, and sheltered fattens the fig-tree, 

North and South are as one in the blended growth of the 
region, 

One is the temper of man, and ancient, inherited habits." 

After this perfect bit of description how harshly 
sounds the poet’s lament: 

* Yet, though fair as the iovetions iandscapes of pastoral Eng- 
land, 

Who hath touched them with song? and whence my music, 
and whither? 

Life still bears the stamp of its early struggle and labor, 

Still is shorn of its color by pious Quaker repression, 

Still is turbid with calm, or only swift in the shallows, 

Gone are the olden cheer, the tavern-dance and the fox-hunt, 

Muster at trainings, buxom lasses that rode upon pillions, 

Husking parties and jovial home-comings after the wedding, 

Gone, as they never had been !—and now the serious people 

Solemnly gather to hear some wordy, itinerant speaker 

Talking of Temperance, Peace, or the Right of Suffrage for 
Women. 

Sport, that once like a boy was equally awk ward and restless» 

Sits with thumb in his mouth, while a petulant ethical bant- 
ling 

Struts with his rod, and threatens our careless natural joy- 
ance. 

Weary am I with all this preaching the force of example, 

Painful duty to self, and painfully still to one’s neighbor, 

Moral shibboleth, dinned in cne’s ears with slavering unction, 

Till, for the sake of a change, profanity loses its terrors.” 

The same spirit pervades the “ Pastorals” through- 
out—a yearning for the picturesque, a hatred of the 
dull realities of the present, a satiety of the future, a 
sense of injury in that the poet has no past in which 
to delight through retrospective eyes. Once, the poet 
remembers, he was in a land of “ 

“ Beauty that was and that was not, and life that was rbyth- 
mic and joyous 

So that the sun-baked clay the peasant took for bis wine-jars 

Brighter than gold I thought, and the red acidity nectar. 

Here, at my feet, the clay is clay and a nuisance the stubble, 

Flaring St. Johnswort, milkweed and coarse unpoetical mul- 
lein, 

Yet, were it not for the poets, say, is the asphodel fairer? 

Were not the mullein as dear, had Theocritus sung it, or Bion? 

Yea, but they did not; and we, whose fancy's tenderest ten- 
drils 

Shoot unsupported, and wither, for want of ‘a Past we can 
cling to, 

We, so starved in the present, so weary of singing the future 

What is ’t to us if, baply, a score of centuries later, 

Milkweed inspires Patagonian tourists, and mulleins are 
classic ?’’ 

With his longing for the picturesque thousands of 
Mr. Taylor’s readers can sympathize, but while the 
longiug is natural and artistic, is it in keeping with the 
‘poet’s vocation and duty to protest against the present 
because portions of it are unbeautiful, or against the 
future because its promise is sometimes beclouded ? 
Action and prophecy are as rightly among the poet’s 
duties as retrospection. The poet who cares to write 
only objectively must steadily suffer from thwarted 
purpose when in a community which is in course of a 
great transition, as is almost every American circle 
upon whom a lover of the picturesque may stumble, 
but some poets amid just such conditions have for years 
sung to us with constantly increasing melody—have 


_ told their sorrows only to themselves, and spoken only 





hope and cheer to their neighbors. We are inclined 
even to suspect that could Mr. Taylor’s ownsurround- 
ings be suddenly changed for those whose absence he 
bemoans, he, in bis natural manliness and his abhor- 
rence of things rude and vulgar, would be among the 
first to lay aside idle sentimentality and eloquently 
demand that future which now fails so utterly to 
satisfy him. 

The “ Ballads” and “ Lyrics’? published in this vol- 
ume have already been made public through various 
periodicals in which they were originally printed, but 
most of them well deserve to be rescued from passing 
leaves and collected in permanent form. Some of 
them are too redolent of the spirit which makes the 
‘Pastorals” distasteful to us, but the greater portion 
have little fault butshortness. Among them is * John 
Reed,” which is without an equal in the same vein, 
the “Old Pennsylvania farmer,” which is inferior to 
the last named poem only as its motive is of less general 
interest, “‘The two Homes,”’ some well-wrought son- 
nets, several graceful “Improvisations,” and the 
“Gettysburg Ode.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


The January number of this periodical is a very 
able one, and contains several papers which will 
interest people who do not habitually read the quar- 
terlies. The leading article, “The Herzegovinian 
Question,” reported to be “By eminent authority in 
Berlin,” is, upon the political complications of this 
subject, as distinct as any one could wish. The writer 
is evidently of strong Prussian sympathies, but his 
assertions concerning the aims and temper of other 
nations cannot be regarded with doubt. Rev. Dr. 
Washburn reviews Draper's * Conflict between Relig- 
ion and Science,” and effectually disposes’ of any 
claims which may have been made as to the accuracy 
of that unfortunate book. Mr. Hamerton, who is the 
ablest English writer upon etchers and etching, con- 
tributes an interesting paper on the etchings of 
Unger. Professor Dawson writes of * Insectivorous 
Plants,”’ apparently with a view to the forestalling of 
arguments which evolutionists will draw from the 
results of Darwin’s experiments; and Professor Von 
Holtzendorf, of the chair of International and Crim- 
inal Law, University of Munich, writes almost ex- 
haustively on the “ Psychology of Murder.” 

The contribution of most immediate consequence, 
however, is that by Professor Wharton, of the Harvard 
Law School, on “ Retrospective Legislation and Gran- 
gerism.” Arguing according both to principle and 
precedent, he makes deductions which are so logical, 
and so full of light upon an important question which 
requires an early and final settlement, that we feel 
justified in quoting quite largely therefrom: 

“A contract, according to the principles which have just 
been given, absorbs into itself the law under which it is 
made. That law becomes part of the contract, as much so as 
if the contract created the law. One party asserts that the 
law enables him to make the contract, and the other party 
agrees to the statement; and if the assertion and acquies- 
cence are made intelligently, such law, so far as these parties 
are concerned, remains unalterable. The law may be 
changed in other relations, but in this relation the parties 
are bound to act as if the law continued to be as they agreed 
with each other it was to be interpreted. 

* Hence, when a legislature authorizes a railroad corpora- 
tion to borrow money, and to hypothecate its franchises for 
this purpose, this is an offer by the State, through its agents 
the corporation, to borrow money, the franchise and the 
property of the road being security. The State says: ‘ Lend 
this money, and you shall have this security; and as part of 
the security is the power vested in the corporation to levy 
tolls to pay your debt.’ The law to which the contract of 
loan, as executed upon this statement, is subject, embraces 
this right on the part of the corporation to levy tolls. The 
contract virtually asserts this right: this right is one of the 
considerations of the contract; and this right is guaranteed 
by the State, when it charters the road, with the right to hy- 
pothecate its franchise (which includes the power to levy 
tolls) for the payment of the loan. . . . Not merely is the 
then existing law accepted as part of the contract by the 
corporation and the bond-holder, but it is ratified as such on 
the part of the State. As long as those bonds are outstand- 
ing, they bind alike the State, the corporation, and the bond- 
holder, to the principle that it is both the duty and the 
prerogative of the corporation to levy tolls to pay its in- 
debtedness. 

“Tt may be said that this militates against the doctrine 
heretofore anneunced, that it is within the power of the 
State, by constitutional convention, if not by legislation, to 
change those of its institutions which are rooted in the social 
or economical system of the State. Is not a railroad corpora- 
tion, it may be asked, of such a character? May it not be- 
come as dangerous as perpetuities which it is admitted may 
be liquidated by the State? No doubt it may become equally 
dangerous; and no doubt (apart from the delicate questions 
raised by the provision in this respect by the federal consti- 
tution), the State, when public polity renders it imperative 
may recall the charter of such an institution. But if it does 
380, this can only be by paying the debts that it authorized the 
corporation to contract. The State says to the railroad com- 
pany and to third parties : ‘I authorize you to borrow money 
on the faith of securities I lend you for the purpose.’ The 
State cannot withdraw the securities (i. e., the franchises, in- 
cluding the right to levy tolls) without providing for the 
debts. No statute which does not provide for such debts 
will be construed as requiring the corporation to so diminish 
its tolls as to impair its own means of payment. 

“Tt is said that the State reserves, in the charters under 
discussion, the right to amend or repeal; and that this au- 
thorizes it to withdraw from the corporations the franchises 
which it granted to them, and on the faith of which it au- 
thorized them to issue bonds. But the right to amend or 
repeal does not vary the case. . . . The charters of the 
railroad companies before us may be repealed, but the repea 
does not affect the validity of their acts while their corporate 








existence continued. And the franchises the State granted 
to them for the purpose of making such contracts must re- 
main theirs as long as the contracts are outstanding. For 
public purposes, no doubt, the State can close the road, and 
extinguish the charter, but it can only do so by giving com- 
pensation to the parties whose rights it thus sacrifices to the 
supposed public good. In other words: Either a railroad is 
a private enterprise, like any ordinary undertaking for com- 
mon carriage, or it is a public enterprise, acting for public 
purposes under the auspices of the State. Ifa private enter- 
prise,,then its right to fix its own prices for ‘its work is as 
much outside of legislative control as is the right of the me- 
chanic to ask what he can get for his labor, or the shopkeeper 
to ask what he can get for his goods. But if a railroad is a 
public enterprise, using with permission the franchises of 
the State, then the State, which authorizes it to borrow 
money, and lends its franchises to the company as security 
for the debt, subjects these franchises to the payment of the 
debt; and the franchises thus pledged cannot be recalled or 
restricted until the debt is paid.” 
NOTES. 

The New Quarterly Magazine will soon publish 
an article from Frances Power Cobbe on the influence 
which medizvalism exerts on modern life. There is 
certainly enough of material from which to make a 
powerful article on this topic. 

We understand that to the new edition of Haw- 
thorne’s works now being published by Osgood & Co. 
will be added a life of the author, by George P. La- 
throp, Assistant Editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
son-in-law of Hawthorne. 


Mr. Richardson’s ‘‘ Cambridge on the Charles," 
in the January Harper, is the most interesting paper 
we have ever seen on the old town, its university and 
people, and is illustrated with more taste than anyone 
could hope for, considering the subject. There is not 
an engraving which is not of general interest. 


When all other time-honored topics of conversa- 
tion fail, we may be sure that the discussion of the fate 
of the ten lost tribes of Israel is in order. The author of 
the coming book on this subject is Canon Titcomb, 
and he kindly relieves the monotony of the venerable 
question by a title as wise as the discussion itself—The 
Anglo-Isracl Post-bag. 


A new monthly, La République des Lettres, is 
announced for publication in Paris on the 15th inst. 
The only contributors whose names we have seen 
mentioned in connection with the new periodical are 
Catulle Mendes (the editor), Alphonse Daudet, Flau- 
bert, Swinburne and O’Shaughnessy. From these we 
naturally assume that La République will contain 
many florid passages and numerous earnest efforts at 
mutual glorification. 


The North American Review for January will 
be a centennial number, treating of the history and 
progress of America during the hundred years, 1776 
1876. ‘Religion’ will be discussed by Prof. J. L. 
Diman, of Brown University; ‘ Politics,” by Prof. 
W. G. Sumner, of Yale; “Abstract Science,” by Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory; ‘*‘ Economic Science,” by Prof. C. F. Dunbar, of 
Harvard; “ Law,” by G. T. Bispham, of Philadelphia; 
and “ Education,”’ by Presideut D. C. Gilman, of Bal- 
timore University. 

The third installment of ‘‘Gabriel Conroy,” 
Bret Harte’s new novel now running through Scrib- 
ner’s, carries the narrative far enough to enable us to 
forecast to a considerable extent the probabilities of 
the story. The promise is of a very strong book, in 
which the interest excited by the plot will be en- 
hanced by the presentation of scenes and characters 
stranger than any which even Mr. Harte has hereto- 
fore given us. Conspicuous among these are the 
people and circumstances which have given many 
California land-titles such doubtful value. The de- 
scription of the snowed-in emigrant party, given in 
the opening chapter, is a bit of realistic description as 
careful and conscientious as it is strange and thrilling. 
The author seems to have parted with most of the 
characters to whom we have naturally learned to ex- 
pect to be reintroduced, and those he has retained 
might havé disappeared with them, so far as their 
attractiveness to readers is concerned. We could wish 
that Mr. Harte had so planned his story that the un- 
pleasing (though not necessarily vicious) freedom and 
unrefinement of the habitual treatment by each other 
of his men and women might have been modified, 
but with this exception he does not in ‘“‘ Gabriel Con- 
way ”’ transgress any rule of taste. In at least one of 
his female characters we have the promise of a better 
type of woman than Mr. Harte has heretofore drawn, 
and if this character is carefully developed the au- 
thor’s most intelligent admirers will be delighted and 
his severest critics disarmed. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[te receipt of allnew publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
a. his paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent tase, 
ublishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any om*ssion 


in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in alt 
cases. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Abbott, J. 8. C., Mey Washington.”’...-...... Dodd & Mead. 
Arnold, Matthew, * God and the ae,” sbvaseyeoness seal Osgood. #1 50 
Browning, Robert Pe Em AIDE.” ccc ccccccccccccses Osgood. 1 50 
Clark, Rev. KR. W., ‘D.D., “ Notes on Maternational i ae 


d & Mead. 
Gladstone, W_ E., “ Italy and Her Church,” " 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, “ The Snow Image. W) -Osg 
“Mrs. Limber’s Ra e.” Agila p ppr. 
Peyrac, Madame de, * peaunhs Children at Home. ;Appleto 
Proctor, Richard A., ‘* Our Place Amoss Infinities.” 


Proudhon, P. J., “ What is wie Meshes. Petmecten, Stems. 800 
’ + 


Smiles, Samuel, “ Thrift.”........... 0... ccceerecseeeeeees rs. 
Strong, Hon. William, ti, D., “* Relations of Civil Goverqpens 
to Church pomsy, § om id & Mead 

Taylor, Rev. W. iv Elijah the Tishbite.” ..... Harpers. 
Von Hillern, Wiiheiminé, “ Geier-Wally.”...........-Appletons. 
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Important to Clergymen. 

Not long ago we published an article 
explaining how the plans devised by Mr. 
Sheppard Homans, Actuary for THE 
Provipent SAvinGs Lire ASSURANCE 
Society, have made Life Assurance so 
much simpler and fairer for the assured 
than it has been in the past. Not only 
does this society recognize the policy- 
holder’s ownership of the reserve by 
holding it for him as a deposit in a say- 
ings bauk, but it also sells Life Assurance 
as Fire Insurance is sold, each year by 
itself, at the actual current cost. Since 
the publication of the article in question 
in the CuurcnH UNION, the plans of THE 
PROVIDENT Socrety have been thor- 
oughly examined by the Society for 
Promoting Life Insurance among Cler- 
gymen, of which Mr. James Brown is 
President, and Mr. Howard™~ Potter. 
Treasurer. Their Secretary, the Rev. 
J. M. Sherwood, gives the result of the 
examination as follows: 


“T have carefully examined the plans and 
principles of THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE Socrety of New York, and un- 
hesitatingly approve them, and cordially com- 
mend the Society to my Brethren in the 
Christian Ministry, as not only worthy of con- 
fidence, but as offering advantages that can 
be availed of by them in connection with no 
other insurance company.” 


This indorsement follows close on the 
heels of that of Prof. James C. Watson, 
one of our ablest living mathematicians, 
who was selected by the government to 
iake charge of the observations of the 
transit of Venus in Japan. Prof. Wat- 
son’s report, which was addressed to the 
Hon. Jacob S. Farrand, President of The 
Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Detroit, is expressed in the fol- 
lowing emphatic terms: 


* “T have carefully considered the plan of 
insurance upon life lately proposed by Shep- 
pard Homans, Esq., and I have come to the 
conclusion that the premiums proposed are 
sufficient to provide for every contingency 
which may arise. I believe that this plan of 
insurance will satisfy a demand long existing, 
and I do not hesitate to recommend its adop- 
tion by the Board of Directors of the The 
Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Company.” 


The Michigan Company has adopted 
Prof. Watson’s recommendation, and is 
now at work with energy and success in 
the ‘“‘ new departure.” 

Any clergyman or layman who is in- 
terested in the subject, either as a would- 
be policy-holder, or merely as a friend 
of an honest attempt to free a beneficent 
system from the objections to which it 
bas hitherto been liable, should send for 
documents to the PROVIDENT Socrety’s 
office in the Western Union Building, 
corner of Broadway and Dey St., New 
York.—Church Union. 





' THAT untiring industry in any 
given pursuit, and an intelligent em- 
ployment of every legitimate means 
for success, gives eminence, is illus- 
trated in the career of Geo. P. Rowell 
&Co. Inthe science of advertising 
we might give this house the pre- 
eminence. With the néwspaper fra- 
ternity they have the best standing 
in a business point of view. Tothe 
interests of advertisers they also de- 
vote a large amount of careful con- 
trivance.—Methodist Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





, A ** Pear! of Great Price.” 


Any invention which repairs the loss of sight is 
literally a pearl of great price. The celebrated 
“Diamond Spectacles’ have proved a blessing to 
many thousands, who have by their use had fail- 
ing sight restored, or so arrested as to give com- 

aratively little inconvenience. The diamond 

———— pamee’ 5 over pale. For sale by 
our authorized agents. e_ by SPENCER OPT. 
M’r’G Co., 16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





‘Saratoga Springs, 


Reasons for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute in winter, with circular describing 
its Turkish, Russian and other Baths, Elec- 
trical Appliances, Equalizer, &c,, will be sent 
on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty. 





For an irritated throat, eough or cold, 
* Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are offered with 
the fullest confidence in their efficacy. They 
maintain the good reputation they have justly 
acquired. 


I 








WANT a live man with from $100 to $500 in each 
City to push and control the sale of a small 


grucie, entirely new. Supply it from the East.— 


RD, Denver, Col, 





SEEING THE WORLD. 

A LATE editorial in the New York 
Tribune, headed ‘Certain Holiday 
Books,” attributes the recent mutiny on 
the school-sbip to the inflamed ambi- 
tion of some of the lads who had been 
reading the adventures of a certain 
cheap hero of the Bowery Variety. The 
same article goes on to show that the 
modern parent’s guilty neglect, if not 
positive misdirection, of the * boy’s taste 
for reading,” is the fruitful cause of 
the mass of boy crime that of late has 
startled thinking people into closer ob; 
servation—and finally it adds these very 
suggestive words: 

‘The Mayor of Philadelphia, it iz said, 
asserts that he could rid the jails of two- 
thirds of the juvenile criminals in the 
next year if he could banish certain 
plays from the beards of the Variety 
theaters and put certain books out of 
print. We only suggest these facts to 
mothers and fathers. It is their part to 
clear the jails in future. No Mayor can 
help them.” 

It is right and natural for a boy to 
want to see the world. It is right and 
natural for him to wish to read books 
that, according to his light, show him 
what the world is. 

The wrong and the uwnnaturalness are 
in the careless way in which parents 
and guardians ignore this want, or fail 
to meet it in a proper manner. 

Vile writers and worse publishers are 
fattening on this tendency of boys and 
this carelessness of parents. 

Good writers and honest publishers 
are offering the means of remedying the 
great evil, and are showing the boys of 
this country how they may see the 
world and yet remain pure and true. 

Paremts must decide which class of 
writers and publishers shall win the 
race.—Sunday- School Times. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “ St. 
Nicholas is an institution of which 
Young and Old America are as proud as 
England is of Punch. A house without 
St. Nicholas,” continues the writer, 
* does not deserve to own any boys and 
girls; no dog should wag its little tail 
while pressing its nose through the area 
railings ; emphatically, we would ob- 
serve that should the sun condescend to 
shine upon that house, his solar majesty 
would make a big mistake.” 





THE 


. ~NEW 
AUTOMATIC” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. in- 


vite the public to call and inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Machine 
mechanism—unquestionably the 
greatest invention in Sewing 
Machines since their introduc- 
tion; completely revolutionizes 
the art of machine sewing. 
Visitors are delighted. 


Call and See. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
No. 658 Broadway (cor. Bond), New York. 
Branches in Leading Citics. 
Prospectus on application. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and NO, 122 State Street, Chicago. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
NORTON, MASS. 
The Winter Term will open Monday, Jan. 3, 1876, 


For further information address the Principal. 
Mrs. C. C. Metcalf. 


95th Plymouth Organ Concert. 


Concerts every Saturday from 4 to 5 P.M. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brooklyn, Sat., Jan. 8, at 4. 
Mr. Wm. F. _Pecher, Organist. 

Miss Maria Brainerd, Vocalist. 




















Tickets li cts. Ten for $1.00. At Ovington Bros., 
250 Fulton; Swayne’s, 216 Fulton; Bolles’s, 242 Ful- 
ton; Chandler’s, 181 Montague, and Dickinson's, 
46 Montague, and at the dgor. Doors open at 3.30. 


The Christian Union, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 





HENRY M. CLEVELAND, Publisher. 
HORATIO C. KING, Ass't Publisher, 
$3.20 per annum, postage prepaid, 





Unusual Offer to Canvassers. 





Authorized medium for the publication of 
MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS, 


and also for the publication of all of Mr. Beecher's 
literary productions, including the Star Papers and 
other matter, the issue of which is contemplated. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


will also continue to write exclusively for the 
Christian Union. A THANKSGIVING as well as a 
CHRISTMAS STORY is promised from her pen.’ She 
will also be a frequent contributor to other de- 
partments of the paper. SERIAL STORIES by 


Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE D.D., 
(Author of “ A Man without a Country,” etc.), 


Hon. A. W. TOURJEE, 
Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina, 
(Author of * Toinette,”’) 


and others who will be hereafter announced. 


‘ 


A Comprehensive Family Religions Newspaper. 


The Christian Union was among the first to offer 
picture premiums as a means of attracting the 

ublic to the merits of its literary contents. This 

eature was never intended to be permanent. It 
was simply another form of advertising, and at- 
tained the desired object. In accordance with the 
original intention, we now propose to discontinue 
the picture premiums, and to rely upon the merits 
of the paper for a continuance of public favor, 








TO ACENTS. 


Desiring to retain the heart¥ co-operation of the 
large number of agents through whose instru- 
mentality our cireulation was secured, we offer, in 
addition to a cash commission on each eupecrtp- 
tion sent in, COMPETITIVE PREMIUMS in 
cash to the agents sending us the largest lists, By 
this plan, if the egent does not succeed in securing 
one of the prizes, he nevertheless is fully compen- 
sated for his services by the cash commissions. 
His time and labor therefore are not lost. 

n addition to the cash premium, we offer the 
following prizes in money, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


to the agents who send the fifteen largest lists of 
subscribers from the first day of October, 1875, to 
the first day of May, 1876. The prizes are as follows: 


To 


Ist largest list......ccccsceccees #500 Cash. 
2a Lal ex 4“ 


» 





“ oe 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 13th 
“ 

“ 


{2 New arrangement in respect to canvass. 
No charge for outfit. No loss of time. 
Full commission on renewals, 

Send for full particulars as to Agencies to 


HORATIO C. KING, Ass’t Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 








The Christian Union 


with other Periodicals, 
Monthly. 


“eekly or 





CENERAL CLUBBINC RATES. 


We will send any of the undermentioned peri- 
Odicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year 
at the rates below. These prices include no pre- 
miums, except where specified. N.B. If you want 
any periodical not mentioned in this list, write us, 
and we will give prices by return mail. 





Club Retail 

MONTHLIES. Price Price 

Postage Postage 

CHRISTIAN UNION AND Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Harper’s Monthly.....ge.......0s- $6.70 
The Galaxy........... * udiiasances 6.65 

Scribner’s Menthly.............+.. 6.65 £ 
OO rere | 6.0 
The Atiantic Monthly..... i“ 7.20 









Lippiacott’s Magazine. 
American Agriculturist 
Arthur’s Magazine...... 
Phrenological Journal... oe 
THE NUFSSPF oo. ccccce-ccccccccvceses 4 


WEEKLIES. 





Harper’s Weekly............ssee+++ 6.70 7.20 
Harper’s Bazar...........s.eee-se0+ 6.70 7.20 
Littell’s Living Age....-...... ... 10.24) 11. 
The N. Y. Tribune............0+0++ 4.90 5.20 
Advance .........- 5.80 6.20 
MID ong edccccicccse 45 8.20 
Scientific American... 6.40 
Youth’s Companion... 4.95 








*Including Premium Engraving. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


Address all communications with remittances to 


‘““THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 





27 Park Place, New Yerk. 
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1845. 1875. 
Thirty Years’ Experience. 
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TILE 


NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Company, 
346 & 348 Broadway. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS, 
OVER 


$27,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


$8,000,000. 


More than 110,000 POLICIES 
Issued. 





ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, 
AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL 
JUST CLAIMS, 


Emphatically characterize the management of 
this Co. 


ITS 


“Tontine Investment Policy” 


Gives insur= 
ance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other 
form of policy. 


Advantages, with 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance 
granted on the most practical plans 
and most favorable terms, em- 
bodying the well-known NON- 
FORFEITURE feature 
originated by this 
Company in 
1860, 
GUARANTEEING A SPECIFLED PROPORTION 


PAID-UP INSURANCE, 


of the Original Poliey, after the payment of a 
certain number of premiums. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately 
in settlement of the ShCOND and each sub- 
sequent Annual Premium. The latter con- 
sideration is an important one. Many Com- 
panies professing to “declare dividends 
annually,” defer PAYMENT thereof for sev- 
eral years after declaring them; while other 
Companies do not begin to declare dividends 
upon any policies until after the receipt of 
several years’ premiums thereon. 

The PRESENT of this Company is all that 
could be desired; and, with the experiences 
and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers 
the best guarantees for the FUTURE that 
ean be given. If you wanta policy, investi- 
gate the claims of this Company to your con- 
fidence and support. Information as to In-~ 
surance or Agencies cheerfully furnished 
upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pres’t, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. . 
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Alomouth Bult. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE cannot rise, our Father, into thy presence. It must be 
thy power and thy life that come to us. By the descent of 
the Holy Ghost we receive life and light and impulse; and, 
lifted up by thy Spirit, we may be borne above our life of 
the flesh, and may come into the outskirts of that bright 
Light which no man can look upon in the full blaze of its 
glory. And so we ask thee, to-night, to gather into our 
thoughts and imaginations the images and suggestions of the 
Divine purity and truth and goodness, and to fill our minds, 
according to their measure, with a sense of thy greatness 
and sovereignty in sympathy and mercifulness. We rejoice 
that thou hast set thine hand, in ways that we know not,—in 
a mystery of providence,—against all iniquity and against all 
suffering. We rejoice that, while the world groans and 
travails in pain until now, thou art not indifferent, and that 
the remedy is not left to accident, but that thou hast com- 
passion upon it, and art the Deliverer; and that in thine own 
way and in thine own time, thou wilt bring forth a royal vic- 
tory out of all evil, and out of all sorrow. 

And now, though we cannot take in the whole of thy being, 
nor understand by any searching what is the vastness of thy 
relation, or the mode of thy thought, or the depth of thy 
love, yet we do understand, and can interpret in our own 
souls, what is the quality of the Divine affection. We know 
not its force, we know not its compass, we know not its 
fruitfulness; and yet, something of it we have learned. Thou 
bast in a measure written it in our experience. Our best 
things do interpret thee ; but thou art abundant in goodness 
and truth beyond any conception that we are able to form. 
We are as little children who, looking upon their fathers, 
know them as far a3 they know anything, but do not take in 
the whole of them. We look up to thee; and yet we are not 
able to take in all of thy being. But we understand some- 
thing of it, and rejoice in it. And may our hearts, even in 
our ignorance, be glad; for thou art even now, to our think- 
ing, glorious in holiness and fearful in praises ; and if the 
imperfect vision which we have of thee is but as the twilight 
compared with the full-orbed glory of the sun, what must 
thy glory be? And now, O Lord, draw us unto thyself, May 
we be made happy in the thought that the universe is con- 
trolled, not by any demoniac influence, but by thee. Thou 
art God; thou fillest the heavens and the earth; and we re- 
joice that in the sovereign power of thy love all things are 
working together for good to them that love thee. May we 
realize that this is the genius of creation; so that we may re- 
joice in our God alway. Though we do not see the reason of 
the storm, or of the trouble, may we believe that thou dost ; 
and that thou art not asleep when thou seemest to slumber; 
and that thou dost not lay aside thy power when thou art 
quiescent ; but that when thou dost exert thy will upon the 
turbulence of the winds and waves, they shall obey thee. 

We trust in thee. We rejoice in thee. We desire more and 
more to be children of love; more and more to have purged 
out from us all the evils of the flesh; more and more to dwell 
in the full fruition of the Spirit. Multiply in us all gracious 
tendencies, and take away from us all temptations, or give 
us victory over them. Deliver us from fear, and from the 
sense of guilt. Deliver us from all doubt and*darkness. 
Bring us near to thee, that we may feel ourselves the chil- 
dren of God by adoption in Jesus Christ. May we have the 
witness of thy Spirit that we are the sons of God. May we 
have evidence in ourselves that our sins are forgiven, that 
we are reconciled to thy name, and that thy face shines out 
upon every trouble, clearer than the morning after a night 
of storm. And so make thyself as precious to us as thou art 
powerful. Make thyself as beautiful to us as thou art good. 
Draw us by the bands of love, and keep us near to thee by all 
those affections and graces which thou dost work in us. 

We pray that thou wilt hear the cry of every troubled 
heart. Every heart knows its own bitterness. Every one 
does not know why he suffers; every one does not know the 
secret of the dealings of God with him; yet may every one 
be able to trust in the Lord, not knowing why it is as it is. 
May we accept thy providence day by day; and when we 
have with all our wisdom, and all our skill, and all our 
strength, soughfto work out things as we would have them, 
and we are overruled, may we accept it as a revelation of 
thy will, and wait still further for the unfolding of thy 
providence. 

Comfort ail those who are sad, all those who are sorrowful, 
all those who are suffering in any way. We pray that thou 
wilt give light to those that are in perplexity, and doubt, and 
darkness, and restraint. Draw near to those who are vehe- 
mently tempted. Deliver from their wickedness those who 
seek to tempt others. We pray that the net may be spread 
in vain in the sight of the bird. May it escape from all the 
snares of the fowler. 

And may thy will be done in this congregation, to the 
honor and glory of thy name. 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 





Amen. 


MORAL DEMONTACS* 


I SHALL read a condensed account of the scene 
recorded in the 8th of Matthew, the 4th of Mark, 
and the 8th of Luke: 


“And they came over unto the other side of the sea, into 
the country of the Gadarenes, which is over against Galilee.”’ 


It was nearly east from Capernaum, across the sea, 
and therefore far up toward the north. 


“And when he was come out of the ship to land, immedi- 
ately there met him, coming out of the city tombs, two men 
long time possessed with devils, exceeding fierce, so that no 
man might pass by that way: who wore no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, but had their dwelling among the 
tombs; and no man could bind them, no not with chains: 
because that they had been often bound with fetters and 
chains; and the chains had been plucked asunder by them, 





*SUNDAY EVENING, December 26, 1875. LeS80N: Gal. vy. 1-16. 
HYMNS (Plymouth Collection) : Nos. 781, 776, 898. Reported expressly 
for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 





and the fetters broken in pieces; neither could any man 
tame them. And always, night and day, they were in the 
mountains, and in the tombs, crying, and cutting themselves 
with stones. But, behold, when they saw Jesus afar off, they 
ran and fell down before him and worshiped him, and cried 
out with a loud voice, and said, What have we to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high Goud? Art thou come 
hither to torment us before the time? We adjure thee by 
God, that thou torment us not. For he had said unto one of 
them, Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit. And Jesus 
asked him, saying, What is thy name? And he answered, 
saying, My name is Legion: for we are many. Beeause many 
devils were entered into him. And they besought him much 
that he would not send them away out of the country, or 
command them to go out into the deep. Now there was 
there, a good way off from them, nigh unto the mountains, a 
herd of many swine feeding. And all the devils besought 
him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into 
the herd of swine, that we may enter into them. And forth- 
with Jesus gave them leave: and he said unto them, Go. 
Then went the devils out of the man, and when they were 
come out, they went into the herd of swine, and entered into 
the swine: and behold, the whole herd of swine ran violently 
down a steep place into the lake (they were about two thou- 
sand), and perished in the waters. And when they that kept 
and fed the swine saw what was done, they fled, and went 
their ways into the city, and the country, and told every- 
thing, and what was befallen to the possessed of the devils. 
And behold, the whole city went out to meet Jesus, and to 
see what it was that was done. And they came to Jesus, and 
found the man that was possessed with the devils and had the 
iegion, but out of whom the devils were departed, sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind: and they 
were afraid. And they also which saw it told them by what 
means he that was possessed of the devils was healed, and 
also concerning the swine. Then the whole multitude of 
the country of the Gadarenes round about besought him to 
depart out of their coasts; for they were taken with great 
fear; and he went up into the ship.” 

The last first. What an extremely beautiful picture 
that is,in a word or two. Over against that lurid 
painting and portrait of a demoniac, or of two demo- 
niacs, drawn so that there is no force in language 
which has not been expended upon them, is this ex- 
quisite passage: that when the Gadarenes came out 
from the city, this terrific creature, that bad been the 
horror of the neighborhood, and that doubtless moth- 
ers had threatened their children with, to scare them 
into good conduct, was clothed in his right mind, and 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. The lips that had uttered 
blasphemy; the tongue that had shouted, through the 
day and through the night, the most hideous outcries; 
the men whose imaginations were bedeviled, and who 
thought and said all manner of beastly and fantastic 
things; men bereft of reason, and given up to the tor- 
ment and bewilderment of the baser passions, sat 
sweet, calm, uplooking, beautiful. 

Then there is a touch beyond that, which I did not 
read: 

“When he was come into the ship, the man out of whom 
the devils were departed besought him that he might be with 
him. Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but sent him away, 
saying unto him, Return to thine own house, and go home to 
thy friends, and show them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee, and hath had compassion on thee.”’ 

This clinging trust; this new-born love and admira- 
tion; this sense that his own personal rescue and 
safety were with his Benefactor; this fear that the 
calamity from which he had been delivered might 
come upon him again with its hideous and gibbering 
sprites—all this cannot but touch our civilized hearts. 

But the men that owned the swine—what did they 
think? Two thousand bogs gone!—this was all that 
they and the people who thronged from the city saw. 

There was a man, there were two men, restored to 
manhood... Now, you cannot build any pyramid or 
temple that in its stateliness and beauty and grandeur 
can for a moment compare with the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, which is God's representation of a man. 
When, out of wreck and ruin, the disordered parts of 
aman have been brought together; when the broken 
memorials, the columus and architraves, all the scat- 
tered fragments have been collected, and the structure 
has been perfectly restored, there is no temple on 
earth so beautiful as he. And the people who saw all 
this cared so little for it, that, in a kind of vague, 
superstitious terror at having in their midst a Being 
capable of doing such things, they besought him that 
he would go away. And Jesus went away. 

The forepart of the picture, I have said, is among 
the most striking delineations in Jiterature. I hardly 
know where you could go to find such simplicity, 
such breadth, such intensity, as there is in the de- 
scription of these maniacs; and I shall not stop to 
puzzle you or myself, in any wise, with respect to the 
questions which certainly arise, and which I could not 
answer if I wanted to. If you ask me, ‘* What is the 
nature of demoniac possession ?”’ Ido not know. That, 
in those times, when the knowledge of mankind was 
but dawning, there were many cases of insanity which 
passed for demonism I have no doubt; but that these 
were al] I do not suppose. That it was ip the power 
of evil disembodied spirits to take possession of em- 
bodied evil men, or men not evil but subject to dis- 
ease, and that disease itself did at times, and does yet, 
open avenues which bad spirits may enter, and by 
which they may enthrall the human intelligence and 
the human heart, there is reason to believe; and yet 
this is a theme about which I cannot be questioned 
closely, for I admit my ignorance about it. 

If you ask me, ‘ How can a man be possessed by a 
legion—that is, six thousand?” my reply is, that this 
was the statement of the man himself who was pos- 
sessed. He bad become familiar with the word 
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legion from hearing it used. There were the Roman 
legions. There was a town in Palestine called Legio, 
a name which was borrowed from this term. It is not 
strange, under the circumstances, that he should have 
used it. But we are not to suppose that this is an 
allegation of a literal fact, being, as it was, the outery 
of a distracted man. 

A more difficult point is, How should the Saviour 
have held converse with these evil spirits iu the man? 
how should he have heard their outcry beseeching 
that they might be permitted to go into the swine? 
how should evil spirits invest swine? and how should 
two thousand swine rush violently down the acclivities 
of that mountain shore and perish in the sea? Ido 
not know. If you do, well and good. If you do not, 
Ido not think anybody will ever help you to know. 
I think this is one of the passages in Scripture of which 
we must simply say, ‘I am ignorant about it.”’ 

Does that, however, vitiate this wonderful story or 
vacate it of beauty and of moral power? By no 
means. How long shall it be before men will perceive 
the moral elements in things, as distinguished from 
the physical mechanism which belongs tothem? How 
long shall men stick-nt the outward explanations of 
things, and not take hold of that of which they are 
but the vehicle? What is it that you see when I read 
this account? What is it that I see when I read it? 
What is it that we should see and feel when we read it 
or bear it read? 

Dropping these psychological questions, which are 
not impertivent or unimportant, but insoluble—laying 
them aside as things not explicable at present—what 
remains? You will recollect that our Saviour had 
gone through a very laborious day on the other side— 
the western side—of the sea; that he had gone down 
on to the ship wearied; that he had fallen asleep; that 
he had been aroused by one of those terrific storms to 
which that sea is continually liable, poured over the 
brim, as it were, of the surrounding highlands; that 
he had by a miraculous power quelled the winds and 
the waves; that he had landed on the shore; and that 
then he had come in contact with the most brutal and 
desperate specimens of humanity, perhaps, that could 
be feund on the face of the earth—this man that lived 
in caves such as the Jews everywhere employed for 
tombs; this man on whom all medical skill had been 
exerted in vain; this man in whose behalf his friends 
had expended all their resources tono purpose. There 
was not, in all heathendom, an asylum for him; he 
was hunted from society; the cemmunity defended 
itself by driving him away; and he had betaken him. 
self to these caves or tombs, where he dwelt, with 
brain distracted, with a wild imagination, with violent 
brutal passions that boiled in him as in a cauldron, 
rushing hither and thither, walking by night, sleeping 
by day, uttering hideous outcries, assaulting any that 
drew near to him. And as soon as he saw the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he ran and fell down before him, and 
worshiped him. ‘ 

Now, what was there in my Master, that, when the 
storm felt his power, its scowls disappeared, and its 
wrinkled brow was smoothed? What was there in my 
Master, that, when insanity and demonism looked 
upon him, it feared him, and could not resist his at- 
traction, and ran to him, and cast itself down at his 
feet, and besought him? Ah! what was the heart of 
my Master, that, when looking upon this outcast, this 
defiled, this hideous creature, whom all men dreaded 
and shuddered to think of, he thought of him, sympae 
thized with him, cared for him, and won his love, so 
that, when ordered to depart, he that had yelled and 
hooted in the mountain, now, with sweet breath over 
parched lips, besought Jesus in tones of gratitude and 
love, *‘ Let me go with you.” F 

Well might he fear to be left alone; for who knew 
how long his deliverance might last? Oh, what a 
retrospect must his have been! Through what cham- 
bers of the imagination must he have looked back 
upon himself! And when the Master and Saviour was 
about to pass from him, why should he not have 
clung to his garments, and said, ‘‘ Lord, depart not 
from me’’?. While the neighbors said, “ Depart; go 
away; leave us,”’ it is not strange that he should have 
said, ‘‘ Let me go with thee.”’ 

It is just this scene that I wish to use, and, as I think, 
in the very spirit in which it took place. I wish to 
bring before your minds, to-night, cases, not exactly 
of persous who are demonized in the sense in which 
most interpreters believe this poor creature to have 
been demonized, but cases that are the analogies of 
I mean, of men who are striving with their 
avimal appetites, and with violent and virtlent pas- 
sions that cloud their intellects, that overrule their 
moral sense, that create unhappiness in them, that 
make them discordant, that blur their perception of 
things spiritual, and, above all, cbstruct their growth 
toward heaven, and threaten to deliver them over, 
bound, and utterly ruined, into the bands of the great 
Evil One. 

With us, to be sure, there is no Galilee, there are no 
mountain slopes, there is no going down into ravines 
and caves such as those in which this maniac dwelt; 
but there are in men caves and ravines which are the 
abodes of those terrific demons, the appetites and pas- 
sions. For, whenever a man is so strong in any one of 
the lower elements of his nature that it overrules the 
higher elements; whenever any one of his appetites 
takes away from him the advantage of his reason; 
whenever any passion is mightier in him than his 
moral sense,—his heart may well be regarded as a 
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fiend’s chamber, and himself as under the power and 
in the possession of demons. 

There are many persous who are striving with the 
spirit—or the tendency in them—of lying and false- 
hood. Deceit and dissimulation run through many 
natures, and continually bring them into trouble; ob- 
souring their minds, perverting their moral sense, and 
destroying their integrity. 

There are different kinds of vanity. There isa 
vanity that is simply weakness. There is a vanity 
that is merely folly. Then there is vanity that leads 
men into temptation. There are mauy who are so 
under the dominion of vanity that it breaks down in 
them all considerations of honesty, of truth, and of 
virtue itself, and leads them, not only into tempta- 
tion, but through temptation into vice. Vanity is a 
gate wide open; neither day nor night isit shut; and 
through that gate thousands and tens of thousands go 
down to the house of death. 

There are many who are in the very wallow of 
licentiousuess. They live on the lowest plane of ani- 
malism. They are absolutely bound by the loathsome 
devil of lust, and are his creatures. 

There are many who are given over to gluttony and 
druukenness,—so utterly given over that there is noth- 
ing in them with which to resist the tyranny of these 
strong appetites, 

The passions, also, control many men. Some are 
under the dominion of ambition, They are perpetu- 
ally governed by this imperious power which, acting 
like a fate, plunges them into ways they know to be 
wrong, and into experiences they know to be wicked. 

There is a grasping, a corroding selfishness among 
men. I[t isa vampire that sucks out the very blood of 
goodness. Men know it; they feel its dominion; they 
writhe under it; they strive against it; but it isa 
demon that does not easily let go his hold. 

There are others who are given over to the bondage 
of envy and jealousy. There are in human nature 
bad elements which sometimes mount up to the 
strength and the dignity—the evil dignity—of birds of 
prey. Itis seldom that we see these hateful elements 
in their most hideous aspect; but the same, in their 
minor forms, are like small, humming, venomous in- 
sects that suck the blood and simply work the skin. 
And these little venomous envies and jealousies are so 
numerous that we might well call them Legion. There 
are more than six thousand of them; and they are 
full of life and activity; and they are forever on the 
alert te worry and to poison men. 

There are others who are so under the dominion of 
avarice that it is a consuming fire to them, ora rust 
that eats out the substance of the soul, and makes 
them the slaves of the basest of devils, 

Now consider, in regard to all these, that the Serip- 
ture recognizes them, and recognizes their balefulness, 
their power, and the power of the spirit of God to 
overcome them. 

Let me read, in continuation of the passage which I 
read in the opening service, from the 5th chapter of 
Galatians: 

“The flesh [that is, the animal man; for man bas an animal 
in his lower, tleshly nature] lusteth against the spirit [that is, 
the higher manhood], and the spirit against the flesh [man’s 
reason and moral sense are all the time at war with his lower 
animal appetites; and man’s lower, animal appetites are all 
the time at war with his reason and moral sense]; and these 
are contrary the one to the other; so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would. Butif ye be led by the spirit ye are 
not under the law. Now the works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these, adultery, fornication, uncleannegs, lasciv- 
iousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance [or quarrel- 
someness], emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revilings, and such like; 
of which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time 
past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 

Here is the inventory of Scripture; and these things 
are spoken of as desperate in those who do not resist 
them; but they are also spoken of as vincible. Taese 


are the things which, the spirit of God being kindled” 


in us, and teaching our higher spirit and nobler na- 
ture, we are to overcome. 

Now, the overcoming of these tendencies in men is 
not only a real strife, but a terrible strife. There are 
in mortal life no struggles which, if we could look at 
them with God’s eyes, or with angelic vision and in- 
sight, are like the struggles that go ov in meu when 
the good is seeking to overrule and master the evil 
that is in them. 

How horrible it would be in the night to be 
awakened and hear your father down below uttering 
outcries of “ murder ’’; to hear the voices of men; the 
sound of quick-rushing feet; the noise of strife and 
struggle; the racket and bustle and turmoil of oppos- 
ing forces; and now and then the exploding of a pis- 
tol, or the glancing of a knife upon the wall! And, 
if the outcry grew fainter and fainter, what a freez- 
ing of the soul there would be in the helpless child or 
the feeble woman who listened! 

But that is nothing. Fear not them that can only 
kill the body. That is nothing tothe struggle which 
is going onin many and many a man, where those fierce 
demons, the passions, are struggling and seeking to 
strike, not the body, but the soul, and immortality it- 
self. Those are hideous struggles that are going on all 
around us, almost unthought of and almost unpitied. 

The apostle, in the 7th of Romans, describes in lan- 
guage as strong as can be used some of these struggles: 


“Wo know that the law is spiritual: but I am carnal, sold 
under sin, For that which Ido I allow not [I am all the time 





going against my reason and judgment and resolutions): for 
what I would [the bonesty, the truth, the purity, the fidelity 
that I mean], that I do not [Iam forever breaking through 
my good intentions]; but what I hate, that I do.”’ 

Men often declare that they are drawn by a fate to 
commit crime. They often say, when they come out 
of debauches, that what they have gone through was 
a hallucination; that it was an insanity; thar they 
did not like it; that they did not know why they were 
impelled to insist on going to places to which they did 
not wish to go, and on doing things which they did 
not wish to do. 

‘Now then it is no moreI that do it, but sin that dwell- 
eth in me. For I know that in me [that is, in my flesh], 
dwelleth no good thing: to will is present with me; but how 
to perform that which is good I find not. For the good that 
I would, I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 
*T find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is pres- 
ent with me. For I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man [the spirit] : but I see another law in my members, war- 
ring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin which isin my members. O wretch- 
ed man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death ?”’ 

There is your maniac in the tombs, cutting himself 
and erying out. 

There is another picture, or another way of deline- 
ating that very experience. I have read it in your 
hearing. 

Now, a great many men may be free from this 
struggle in its overmastering forms. Many persons 
receive from the righteousness of their parents, con- 
tinued through many generations, the promised re- 
ward; for, if a man lives justly, truly, the promise of 
God is to him and his children. From the earliest 
Mosaic period we have the recognition of the law that 
right-living in the parents tends to produce right- 
living in the children, for physical as well as moral 
reasons; and there are in communities many persons 
who receive tranquil, well-balanced organizations; so 
that in them the animal propensities burn with a 
feeble flaine, and the reason is predominant, Often 
it is the case that men have no physical temptations— 
no lusts, no appetites. But they may have tempta- 
tious that come from the passious. They may be 
envious; they may be selfish and grasping; they may 
beuncharitable. Then again, there are some who seem 
to be born without any of these tendencies to strife 
within them. Apparently they are model men. But 
because here and there you find such examples; be- 
cause once in awhile you find a household of such 
persons in neighborhoods and communities, do not 
make the mistake of supposing that it is so with the 
majority of men, or with whole classes of men. 

Some of you that are before me have had struggles 
with some passion or some appetite, or, perhaps, with 
many of your passions and appetites, There aremany 
of you that have had not only these struggles, but 
such a sense of shame and ignominy in consequence 
of them, that you would not for your life tell anybody 
about them. There are many secret vices, secret in- 
dulgences, that men practice, which they would not 
lisp or breathe; and only by force of necessity could 
they be induced to let them be known to their physi- 
cians even. 

There are many men who know that by gluttony 
they are injuring their health, and obscuring their 
spiritual life, and making themselves comparatively 
beastly. They think of it, and wish that it were not 
so, and try to break the bond that holds them; but 
their senses draw them back, after a temporary ref- 
ormation, and will not let them go. 

There are many in my presence who know that their 
besetting sin is indulgence in the intoxicating cup. 
They are men of conscience and of good moral feel- 
ing; they know the constant danger they are in; they 
know the degradation to which they are subjected; 
they are ashamed of it; and with desires and strifes 
and cryings they endeavor to free themselves from it; 
but they do not succeed. Not only that, but they 
deny the fact, because it is not respectable to have it 
known. In a Christian community, there is so little 
of the pity and compassion of the Lord Jesus Christ 
that men who are striving against the mightiest ad- 
versaries for life and immortality, and who are waging 
the battle through the darkness of night and through 
the day made lurid by it, do not dare to divulge the 
fact. Oh, for some Saviour to walk near the tombs 
where these hideous, insane, demonized men dwell! 
The evil, of itself, is bad enough; but the concealment 
of it makes it worse. It is a sad fact that men are 
d:iven to fatal caution respecting their vices, because 
they feel that they are disgraceful, and that it would 
be perilous for them to permit their disclosure, 

Now, God made you, every one of you; and when 
he converted you he knew what your soul carried. 
He knew what the battle was that you had to fight. 
And if men do not like to look at you, God does, If 
men are ashamed of you, God is not. If men do not 
pity and sympathize with you, God does. He that 
went across the sea to cool the fevered brow of the 
demoniac, and brought him worshiping at his feet, 
lives yet, with more effulgent sympathy, in the 
heavenly land; and there is no man that is possessed 
of selfishness, no man that feels the corrosion of ava- 
rice, no man that is conscious of the ignominy of sub- 
jection to the lower passions and appetites, no man 
that sacrifices to Belial and Mammon and Baal and 
Ashtaroth, no man that lives in bis lusts—there is no 
such man that Christ does not know. He not only 
knows every such man, but what he is ywndergoing, 











and the battle which he is carrying on, and comes to 
his side to succor and help in time of need. 

It is not respectable! Oh, respectability has killed 
thrice ten thousand souls. The attempt to appear re- 
spectable; the make-believe of virtue, of morality, 
and of soul-integrity; the concealing in one’s self the 
rottenness that ought to be cleansed, out; the hiding 
in the marrow of the poison that will destroy both 
bone and marrow; the suffocation that drives the 
soul, as it were, into dens and tombs; the living in the 
midst of appetites and passions when there is deliver- 
ance for you, because no man comes to you, because 
no man loves you, because no man prays for you, be- 
cause you are afraid that no man will have anything 
to do with you after you have whispered the guilty 
secret in his ear—bow sad this is! ‘But ah! there is 
One into whose ear you do not need to whisper it. 
There is One who knows it without articulation on 
your part. The Lord Jesus Christ, that drew near to 
the publican and the harlot; that recognized the very 
thief on the cross; in whose presence the heart of the 
Roman soldiers relented and softened; whom the dead 
rose up to meet; before whom insanity became sane; 
who drew men out from the thrall of their prisons— 
do you suppose that he cares nothing for the strife 
that is going ou in you? 

It is a terrible thing to bea drunkard; it is aterrible 
thing to be shut out from recognition in society by 
reason of degrading vices; it is a terrible thing to be 
a marked man, who, though he may not be sent to the 
penitentiary, has all the avenues of industry closed to 
him; and, when the soul of such a one cries out to the 
God of his father for help, and he goes to church, it is 
poor consolation to have the minister read or talk 
about the tower of Babel, and other such edifying 
things, while he is in the very spasm of damnation. 
My heart aches for such men. My soul yearns with 
sympathy for those who are slaves to Satan. My soul 
goes out in compassion after those who are in bond- 
age to their passions or their appetites. And I feel 
moved, in the name of my Saviour, to say to-night to 
any such that are here, * There is a Saviour for you.”” 
O slave! Othou that art bound! O insane one! O 
possessed of the devil! there is a Saviour for you. 
He knows just how bad you are. He knows just how 
hard you try to be good. He knows just what fail- 
ures you make. He knows not only how to pity you, 
but how to cast out the evil spirit, and to bring you 
to himself. 

How can this be done? Is there something besides 
natural law that can help aman? In our ignorance 
of natural law and of ourselves, we faK into innumer~ 
able mistakes and troubles which we cannot overcome 
by any strength of ourown. There is no enginery, I 
think, short of actual divine force, that can raise us 
above the dominion of the appetites and passions 
when we have once become subject to their despot- 
ism. But there*is a power that ts able to do it which 
may be given to a man’s moral nature, to his higher 
feelings. His spiritual force may be augmented; and 
this by the influence of God’s spirit as it touches him 
and ‘rests upon him. 

I used to rise early and look over the valley of the 
Connecticut, and see the sweet river and the whole 
beautiful country perfectly shrouded in dark, chilling 
mists. If I bad gone with bellows and fanning ma- 
chines and brooms and attempted to clear the fog out 
of that valley, I might have worked to this day with- 
out accomplishing the task. Yet, as I stood in the 
tower of the chapel, and watched the sun as it came 
quietly up, without boasting or pretense, but steadily 
shiving, I saw, little by little, the wreathed mists begin 
to move and spread their wings, and, like birds dis~ 
turbed, they flew away and left the great valley empty 
of their presence, 

Now, as the sun knows how by its shining to deal 
with the chilling mists and to drive them forth from 
the valley, so the Sun of Righteousness knows how by 
its influence to deal with those things which envelope 
and obscure and chill the souls of men. There is heal~ 
ing in its beams when it shines on the soul. It is 
wholesome to an unmanly heart to have a manly 
heart put over against it; but how much more so— 
how consoling and how comforting must it be—when 
the soul of God rests down and broods upon the 
lazar-like souls of insane and distempered men! 

There isa power of faith by which a man who be- 
lieves in the Lord Jesus Christ, and yields himself te 
that Saviour, brings upon his interior nature an in. 
fluence from above that imparts such power to his 
conscience and the superior elements in him that they 
have perfect control over all the despotic elements 
below them. There is a spiritual force that men may 
possess by which they can overcome the evil and dev, 
elop the good tendencies of their natures. 

There is aGod that is mindful of the struggles of 
enslaved souls; that cares for the captivity of men’s 
natures; that is sorrowful for men with a sorrew 
which leads him to suffer for them, rather than that 
they should suffer; and no soul that comes by faith 


into the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ shall ever ; 


be cast out or lost. 

There is salvation for drunkards. 
for gluttons. There is salvation for lustful and lasciv~ 
ious men. There is purity and sweetness for the 
coarse and vile. There is integrity and honesty for 
the thief and the liar. There are divine influences 
which are mightier for you than all the flesh in you is 
against you, 

Now it is to this Lord Jesus Christ that I would 


: - ! 
There is salvation 
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bring you. Look up to him; for even the poor lunatic 
could come and cast himself down at bis feet and be- 
seech him not to leave him. 

O poor wandering one! O man beset with sin! O 
thou whose very food is temptation, look up and be- 
lieve that there is a power in God which may be your 
emancipation. Love the Emancipator, the Deliverer. 
He that came to open prison-doors, and break shackles, 
and unbind those that were bound, and preach the Gos- 
pel to the poor, and proclaim deliverance to the captive, 
and announce the acceptable year of the Lord; he 
whose birth we celebrate to-day—he is the Saviour of 
the worid; he is the Friend of sinners. Because you 
are sinners, he flies to youas a physician. Why dol 
go quickly to the house of a friend who is sick? Be- 
cause he is in peril from a disease which may at 
once prove fatal. If the disease be of a less dangerous 
nature, though there be some little peril, I take my 
time and go at wy leisure; but if the struggle is great 
and the patient is on the edge of death, I hasten to his 
side with succor. And he of whose birth this is the 
annual celebration; he who on earth was the friend of 
sinners; he who ate with publicans and harlots; he 
who consorted with those whose hearts were the im- 
purest, as well as with those whose hearts were all 
purity; he who had compassion on the corruptest 
people, that he might lead them out of their corrup- 
tion, and who gave his life that we might not die—he 
is the One I preach to you to-night. And if God gave 
his own Son to die for you, will he uot freely give all 
needed things to rescue you from ‘evil and to establish 
you in goodness? 

if, therefore, there be one person here who is strug- 
gling under discouragements, who sees no ground for 
hope, who is ready to give up, and who says, ** There 
is no use, it must go on,” to you I say, No, there is a 
Saviour for you to-night. If there be present a person 
who is in the midst of basilar turmoil and strife, if to 
him the heaven is thick with clouds, and if he sees no 
stars shining through the darkness which surrounds 
him, I say to you, There is a Star in the horizon to-day 
—the Star of Bethlehem; and I preach this Christmas 
Sunday to you, saying, The light has come, and the 
darkness need not shroud your soul any more. I 
preach that the love of God made manifest in Jesus 
Christ is for you. There is not one so bad, or so far 
gone, that God has not power to rescue him, and 
cleanse him, and make him a monument of Divine 
grace. Come, then, under the influence of the Spirit 
of God, this night, to the Lord Jesus Christ, who loves 
you, and by faith take hold of him. 

*“ What is meant,” it is asked, “‘ by taking hold of 
Christ by faith?’ Take hold of him as you would 
take hold of your mother. The child has been gone 
from her mother’s house for more than ten years. She 
fell, drawn upon by her love, and was rejected, and 
went through the agony of her first grief, and slid 
slowly down, little by little, never quite losing herself, 
and baviug shame enough tw go far away from home. 
She experiences untold hardships and privations. By 
and by she falls sick, and lies prostrate, yet in the 
very bloom of youth. She is nigh unto death. Her 
Eame is not known except as, lying there, she reveals 
it. She cries out, not only her own name, but the 
name of her mother; and some companion in wicked- 
Ress, who yet has a kind heart (and there are such), 
sends word to the mother. Mother is next to God for 
mercifulness and unextinguishable love; and she 
speeds, herself, to the side of her daughter. There, 
wasted and wan and disfigured with disease, she sleeps, 
with uneasy breath; and the mother sits and waits. 
The daughter knows not what is near her. As she 
sleeps, she dreams, and throws her disheveled hair upon 
the pillow, and tosses from her lips wild oaths of im- 
precation, and grinds her teeth as she gives expression 
to hatreds and jealousies. At last, opening her eyes, 
she sees a vision, and whispers, ‘‘O mother! is it you?” 
And the mother, with open arms, says, ** My child! 
my child! I have come for you. You shall never go 
from me again.” With tears, with sobs, with protes- 
tations the daughter says, “ May I go home with you? 
Do you not hate me? Is there a place among the chil- 
dren for me?’ The mother, weeping and rejoicing, 
says, ‘There is room for youin your father’s house, 
and there is room for you in your mother’s heart; 
and, O my child! you shall never go out of my arms 
again.’ And she takes her home. And what is the 
feeling of this shipwrecked spirit toward that mother? 
With what faith does she lean upon her, believing in 
her love, and giving herself up to it! 

Now, when men feel that they are called of God in 
Christ Jesus, and when, with a sense of the strife, the 
struggle, the battle that is going on in them, and of 
the combined influences that are carrying them down- 
ward, they will believe that God cares for them, and 
will trust in bim—then they have a faith that will save 
the soul, that works by love, that cleanses the heart, 
and that brings life out of death, joy out of sorrow, 
healing out of disease, and salvation out of damnation. 


PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 


Our FATHER, we pray that thou wilt bless the word of truth 
spoken. May it sink into every heart. May it comfort those 
that mourn. May it enlighten those who are in darkness. 
May it strengthen those who walk in the conflict of life. 
May they be crowned with victory in struggling against 
the enemies of their souls. We beseech thee that thou wilt 
fill men with thine own power of sovereign goodness. Hear 
us in these our petitions, for thine own name’s sake, Amen. 





AT WEIMAR. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


HE star of eve burns faint and low, 
And far the purpling mountains lie, 
And hangs the moon her silver bow 
In fringes of the Western sky, 
O’er Weimar, 
Peaceful Weimar. 


The dim cathedral sinks from sight 
As fades the last low sunset gold; 
These crypts that know nor shade nor light, 
The dust of ancient princes hold, 
In Weimar, 
Storied Weimar. 


The hermit moon, through shades more deep, 
Goes sailing down the Ilm’s calm wave, 
And near that fane where rulers sleep, 
Are Goethe’s mound and Schiller’s grave, 
At Weimar, 
Far-famed Weimar. 


There summer daisies star the grass, 
Old ivies round the crosses twine, 
And sweet and low the breezes pass 
In balmy seasons, days divine, 
At Weimar, 
Blooming Weimar. 


’Tis charmed night: in Belvedere, 
Bright as of old the astrals burn. 
What voices there salute the ear ? 
What voices nevermore return 
To Weimar, 
Ancient*Weimar ? 


Sweet, sweet, awake the harp and lyre 
To dissipate the evening glooms, 
And Schiller’s songs the heart inspire, 
But silent are the ducal tombs, 
At Weimar, 
Shadowy Weimar. 


And Goethe's voice, in gusts of song, 
Still lingers as in days of yore, 
But sleep the dukes, forgotten long, 
Their influence is felt no more 
- In Weimar, 
Tuneful Weimar 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ATTIC. 


a face looked thinner and more 
pinched than ever that evening, for she 
was screwing it up and straining all the muscles 
of her neck trying not to cry. She was deter- 
mined not to give way to her feelings, for if she 
did Steve would be sure to break into a roar, and 
there was no use in upsetting him just as he had 
forgotten that he was hungry and was having a 
sort of a good time looking out of the window. 
It was a very small window, away up in the rick- 
ettiest old attic that ever was built in a dreary 
court, But the sun could, for a few minutes just 
before setting, shine through the patched panes 
into the corner where Matey’s bed was, only now 
Steve’s head came in the way of the sunbeam, 
and she couldn’t see the bit of brightness she had 
been waiting for all day. She had felt too weak 
to go down the narrow stairs and climb all the 
way up again that day, and she had not the en- 
ergy now even to get up from the bed and go to the 
window with Steve. So the sun went down and 
the poor, patient child missed her little half hour 
of joy. 

A moment afterwards the old stairs creaked, 
and it was evident, from the fumbling outside, 
that some one was coming. 

**Open the door, Steve,” 
be Skiddy.” 

‘Ye might do it yerself, if ye wasn’t a mean 
old lazy thing!” grumbled Steve, as he obeyed 
her ill-naturedly. 

A girl about twelve years old entered the room, 
followed by a boy of sixteen, but who was so tall 
and bony that he looked much older. He had a 
sleeping baby in his arms, and held it in a tender, 
womanly way. 

‘*Hillo, Matey ! we’ve come to tell ye somethin’ 
that ‘ll shake ye clean off the bed when ye hear 
it!” said the girl, who was so thin and ragged and 
scrubby in appearance that she looked a little 
like an old mop and rag-bag together. 

‘““What is it?’ asked Matey, sitting up, and 
‘““What? what? Tell quick, an’ shake her off, 
do !” eried Steve. 

‘Tl shake you over the banisters first if ye 
don’t look out, youngster!” growled Jim, in a 
surly tone that fitted badly with the gentle way 
in which he laid the baby down upon the bed. 
And it was strange to see how, the moment he let 
go of the little one, his roughness seemed to settle 


said Matey. ‘It must 





upon him, and his whole manner became very un. 
prepossessing indeed. 

“Sit down,” said Matey. ‘‘ Skid, you look al! 
used up. Come, git on the bed. Give Jim the 
chair, Steve.” 

Steve pulled the only chair in the room toward 
Jim, who sat astride upon it as Skiddy nestled 
down beside the baby. 

‘*Do ye feel bad to-day, Matey?” asked Jim, 
and, without waiting for an answer, he added ¢ 
‘*Here, I brought ye somethin’.” And diving 
into his pocket, he brought out a fresh roll and 
offered it to her. 

**O Jim!” she said, pushing it away; ‘‘I don’t 
want it—it’s yer supper. I know it is.” 

**No, it ain't!’ he cried, angrily, rocking the 
chair to and fro. ‘“ Eat it, [tell ye! I had more’r 
that—Skid knows I did. An’ I’ve got three cold 
taters for Steve.” He held them out to the little 
fellow who had been looking at the food with 
hungry eyes, but who laughed now as he seized 
and began devouring it eagerly. 

‘“Ye’re real good, Jim,” said Matey, taking the 
roll; ‘‘ but ye needn't git mad. An’ ye better look 
out how ye rock that chair, or ye’ll go down in it ; 
father had to mend one o’ the legs last night.” 

‘““Ye ken have jest a bite, if ye want it, Jim,” 
said Steve, offering it. 

“T don’t. Git out! Don’t plague me! Skid 
an’ me had ‘nough,” he answered ; and Steve did 
not look disappointed. 

‘*We had dinner,” said Matey. ‘“ Father brought 
us some. But he didn’t git paid to-night; so, 
when he come an’ told us, I made Steve say along 
with me that we wasn’t hungry. Come here, 
Steve, an’ I'll give ye a bite o’ my roll to make 
up.” 

** Jim ‘ll lick me if I do,” said Steve. 

‘*Course I will,” said Jim, shaking his fist at 
him. ‘* Nor I won’t tell him what Skid meant— 
an’ what we come to tell ye.” 

‘**Poor Skid! She’s gone dead asleep! 
been scrubbing, ain’t she 7” said Matey. 

* Yes, I have,” said Skiddy, waking; ‘‘an’ tak. 
ing care of the baby besides. But Jim come an’ 
took her an’ put her to sleep forme. My bones 
aches so! But I'm better now, and—O Mate! 
what do ye think? We're going up the river to 
the country! You, an’ Steve, an’ me, an’ the 
baby, an’ Jim! Jim's going to take us !” 

“Is we? Me too? Wen? W’ere’s we goin?” 
eried Steve, in a breath. 

“To the country?’ asked Matey, bewildered. 
* Really and true ?” , 

“Yes, to the country,” said Skiddy. ‘ We're 
going to-morrow night in a barge. Let Jim tell 
ye now.” 

‘“H’m !” grunted Jim, taking Steve on his knee 
and trotting him clumsily. ‘’Tain’t nothin’ to 
tell cept just this: Ye see, Matey, I heerd ye 
sayin’ ye wished ye was a lady, an’—ye’'re jest as 
good, ye know—an’ ye wished ye was one so ye 
might go git to the banks, an’ fields an’ things. 
An’I kind o’ thought ye might git a start agin’ if ye 
could only feel wunst a good blow o’ the winds in 
the country. So I give my mind up to findin’ cut 
how ye might do it, don’t ye see? I’ve been roun’ 
the docks mostly o’ late, an’ I’ve picked up one or 
two jobs, an’ I’ve got fifty cents saved. An’ I 
foun’ out a man on a barge an’ told him all about 
it, an’ he says he’ll take us up the river to-morrow 
night, an’ we ken come back on the barge agin’ 
the next night. An’ I’ve promised to help him 
load up to-morrow an’ w’en we come back. An’ 
he says if I'll do that, he'll give us supper an’ 
breakfast on the boat. So we come to tell ye— 
an’ that’s all. Only ye needn’t be wishin’ to be a 
lady for to do it !” 

“OQ Jim! To think of really goin’ into the 
country! No, indeed! I wouldn't be a lady now 
—not if I could, I wouldn't. Oh, an’ Steve, you 
go fin’ father and tell kim. Or no—wait—I rather 
tell him myself. An’ we can tell him he needn’t 
find us any supper to-morrow! Nor anything at 
all next day! The fields! The country! O Skid! 
won't it be splendid? There! now I’ve woke the 
baby !” 

‘No matter,” said Jim, jumping up and taking 
the little thing again, and again dropping his 
rude manner and becoming gentle as he trotted 
up and down the room with it, hushing it, while 
the girls talked together in low tones. 

Very soon it slept again peacefully on the boy's 
breast, and then Skiddy and Matey, with many 
last words about the morrow, went down-stairs 
together, for excitement had roused Matey, and 
they must go at once to tell all the neighbors. 

As Jim was following them, Steve pulled his 
coat and whispered : 


She's 
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**I say, Jim—I—I—want to say good-night to 
you here, before we go down.” 

He put his small arms around Jim’s neck, as he 
spoke, drawing him down; and it was not an 
awkward, ungainly picture that the great gaunt 
figure on its knees made, with the little dirty boy 
and the tiny baby nestling together on its bosom. 





CHAPTER II. 
*“ GooD-BY.”’ 


HE next evening, when the sun peeped into 
Matey’s room, she was sitting in the window 
waiting for him more impatiently than she had 
waited the day before, but more happily too; and 
when he came at last she nodded her head to the 
bright patch of shine on her bed, and said : 

“You won't find me there to-morrow, Mr. Sun ; 
so there’ll be no use looking for me.” 

‘Nor you won't find me, ole chimblies !” said 
Steve to the opposite roofs. ‘‘Is they chimblies 
like them to the country, Matey ?” 

“Why, no—I don’t s’pose they are,” she an- 
swered. 

‘* What is they to the country, anyhow?’ he 
asked. 

**Oh, they’s—they’s lots, you know—like the 
places what ain’t built up, and—well, I guess it’s 
mostly open lots. But ye’ll see for yerself to-mor- 
row ; an’ Jim’s comin’ pretty soon, so yer better 
have yer hat ready.” 

**Tve got it,” he said, holding it up. ‘‘I ain't 
let go of it to-day, ’cept when we was eatin’ dinner, 
‘cause I wanted to be sure an’ have it when Jim 
come. I’ve got somethin’ else, too,” he added, 
mysteriously, and squeezing his pocket on the 
outside. 

‘What is it ?” asked Matey. 


‘Nuts ! he whispered, with a chuckle. ‘I 
hooked ’em at Ben Rogers’s store! I've got 


eleven! I hooked ’em when he didn’t see me! 
An’ I’m savin’ ’em to crack in the country.” 

“Ye better look out or ye'll git caught some 
day,” said Matey. ‘‘ But come—let’s go down 
an’ wait the rest o’ the time in the court.” 

So Skiddy, lugging the baby, who was wide 
awake this time, found them there; and when 
Jim came, soon after dark, they were the center 
of a small crowd of children ; for all the youth 
of the court had turned out to see them start on 
such a wonderful and unheard-of spree. 

** Here we are !” they cried. 

Jim hustled the crowd right and left in what 
might have seemed, to a stranger passing, an ill- 
natured, gruff way. They did not receive it so; 
for, one and all, they swarmed about him like 
bees, returning as fast as he drove them away. 

““Git out now!” he eried. ‘‘Clear out, if ye 
don’t want a wallopin’! I won't have ye bluster- 
in’ roun’ us when we’re a-goin’ off. Come, say 
good-by to us, an’ give Matey a cheer for the red 
she’ll bring back on her cheeks.” 

‘Hurrah !” they shouted, as Jim led them on, 
flinging his cap just high enough to look in at her 
little window. 

**And another now for what we'll have to tell 
ye when we come back !” 

“ Hurrah !” they cried again, and again the cap 
peeped in at the little window. 

“And three more now—good, wild ones—for 
the hope ye’ll all go too some day !” 

Such a cry as went up from the rags and dirt ! 

‘‘There !” cried Jim again. ‘‘ Now stand off, 
every one of ye. And mind”—stamping his foot 
angrily—‘‘ mind what I tell ye: ye can follow us 
to the corner, and not a step farther. An’ when 
we git to the next corner, ye can give us one more 
cheer afore we turn it—for the baby and all—an’ 
then ye must come back and behave yerselves. I 
don’t want ye to be havin’ anything black nor 
blue to tell me of when I come back, neither— 
mind that!” And without more delay he took 
the baby on one arm, and, with Steve’s hand in 
his, marched off, Matey and Skiddy following 
him. When they got to the appointed turn, once 
more the cheer went up from the little crowd 
watching them from a distance, and Jim let go of 
Steve's hand to hold the baby up above his head 
in answer and acknowledgment, and then hurried 
his little party down the street. 

It was dark when they reached the barge, and 
the bustle and hurry of lading was not quite over. 

‘**Good-by, my girl,” said a voice coming out of 
the shadow as they were stepping on the plank, 
and a hand was laid gently on Matey’s shoulder. 

**O father !” she cried, joyfully, “I'm so glad 
you could come to see us off! I wish you could 
come with us !” 

. “O no, my deary !” he answered, stroking her 





hair. ‘‘We couldn't all go, ye know, and I’m 
thankful to Jim for takin’ the care of ye that I 
ean’t. So! there’s Steve goin’ too, is he? Ye'd 
better leave him behind, for I’m sure it’s nothing 
but trouble he'll give ye, and he ain't earned a 
right to go, noways. Come here!” he added, 
gruffly taking the child by the arm. ‘ No howlin’ 
now! Ye ain't goin’ a step—ye're goin’ back with 
me !” 

Steve gave a sharp cry of pain at the thought, 
but had no time to howl, for Jim seized him 
round the body, and held him under one arm, 
with an appearance of great roughness, while he 
said to the father: ‘* Leave him to me, Mr. Blake! 
Ili settle his carcass for him if he goes to cuttin’ 
up! No fear but J’/ make him howl loud 
‘nough !” And with fierce gestures of a threaten- 
ing nature he set him down on a coil of rope on 
the barge, shook his fist at him, and said, in a 
low voice : ‘‘ Now, for yer very life, buster, don’t 
you move nor show so much as a’skeeter that 
ye’ve got a breath o’ life in ye, till yer dad's out 
o’ sight an’ the boat’s off !” 

Steve obeyed to the letter, while Jim made a 
few more gestures for the benefit of Mr. Blake, 
who, after a word or two more to Matey, tramped 
down the dock again and was gone. 

‘“* Like to know what ye’re made of !” muttered 
Jim, looking into the darkness afterhim. ‘‘ Ther’ 
ain’t much good in him, so far, an’ ther’ wouldn't 
be a spark if you could help it! Hm! what kind 
of a row ’d he got into to-morrow if ye’d kep’ him ? 
I'd like ye to tell me that, I would, ye old one- 
sided omnibus! If ye was as ugly to Matey I'd 
leave her behind for ye t’other end o’ the journey, 
I can tell ye !” 

But he had to join the children then, and they 
were so busy eating the supper set out for them 
on a berry-box, and in stowing themselves away 
for the night, that they soon forgot everything 
but their own delight. 





CHAPTER III. 
A FIRST GLIMPSE OF PARADISE. 

T was early morning when Skiddy was wakened 

by the baby cooing and cackling like a young 
hen. She sat up, rubbed her eyes, and, for a mo- 
ment, could not remember where she was. Then, 
as the baby caught her eye and gave one grand, 
triumphal crow, significant of her, at least, un- 
derstanding and appreciating the situation, it all 
eame to Skiddy in a throb of joy, to which she 
gave expression by springing upon her knees, 
throwing out her arms, and butting the baby vio- 
lently a dozen times or so. Coming up every time 
with a face very red indeed, cheeks puffed out, 
and her stiff, shaggy hair looking like the top of 
a stack of corn. She made such a funny Jack-in- 
the-box of herself that Matey, opening her eyes, 
was at first startled, and then burst into a merry 
laugh. 

Soon afterwards they were all merry togeth- 
er, sitting once more among the berry-boxes, 
eating their breakfast, which was brought to 
them by a boy, who frightened Steve again by 
exclaiming: ‘‘ Look out, Isay! Ye're losing yer 
eyes !” 

Steve gave astart and felt of his eyes anxiously. 

“Oh!” said the boy, ‘‘they are fastened in, 
ain’t they? I thought they were going to roll 
out, you were staring so hard!” Then, setting 
down the tray upon which was their breakfast, 
he left them, saying in a patronizing, graceless 
way: ‘‘ There! now eat and be off, for I want to 
begin unloading my boat.” 

““Goodness me! Ye needn't be bigger nor what 
ye can afford to be, Mr. Grandaddy Grumpers !” 
said Skiddy, under her breath. 

‘Don’t mind him, he don’t know no better,” 
said Jim. ‘* His spice won’t spile our breakfast.” 

** No, sir-ee !” said Steve, licking his plate and 
smearing his nose. ‘‘O my eye! Ain't it bully, 
though ?” 

‘‘Let’s put the rest in our pockets an’ come 
along into the country,” said Skiddy. 

They did so, and were ready in a very few min- 
utes to start on their day’s tramp. 

The barge had landed at one of the quiet little 
piaces up the Hudson where the hills rise directly 
from the water’s edge and the general character 
of the country is not visible from the landing. 

**Heugh !” cried Skiddy, as they were leaving 
the boat. ‘‘ We've got to climb a mounting !” 

Which speech was greeted with a loud laugh 
from the boy who had taken them their breakfast, 
and who was now sitting on a post on the dock, 
eating an apple. 

‘Ts it really a true mounting ?” asked Steve of 
Jim, 








But the boy, hearing him, shouted after them 
as they walked away: “*O yes! Of course it is! 
It’s the highest mountain in’ America on this side 
of the Hudson inside of a half a quarter of a mile 
of this place.” 

Steve studied on this answer, not disposed to 
ask any more questions, and they all plodded on 
in silence until they came out of the shaded road 
and reached the top of the hill. It was a glorious 
scene to burst suddenly upon the eyes of the 
children, unaccustomed to the sunny beauty of a 
country morning—ag reat valley on one side, 
with hills beyond hills melting far away into the 
distance ; on the other, the river with its under- 
world of cloud-flecked sky, and the opposite shore 
blossoming with villages—and over all the mellow 
light of the morning. 

*O Skiddy! Skiddy !° whispered Matey, cling- 
ing to her while she sank down upon a rock by 
the roadside. 

They were all hushed and awed for a time. 
Even Steve, climbing to the top of a stone wall, 
sat astride of it and stared in mute wonder, while 
Jim, holding the baby, stood frowning and 
scowling upon the landscape with the conscious- 
ness upon him of being the eldest, and the one 
who ought to be able to explain it, but feeling 
sensible also of the fact that the tiny creature in 
his arms might better understand and interpret it 
than he. So they gazed in silence for a while, 
and then Matey said : 

“T don’t know what makes a lump in my 
throat, but it’s just like asif I wanted to cry at 
nothing at all!” And two big tears did actually 
roll down her cheeks. 

‘Do ye feel sorry ye come ’%” asked Jim. 

*“*O no, indeed !” she answered. ‘‘I am as glad 
as ever I can be. Iam so glad,” throwing her 
head back and reaching her arms out above her, 
‘that I want to jump off this rock right up into 
the sky! But yet, something made me want to 
ery just then. I ain't a-going to do it no more, 
though ;’ wiping her eyes, ‘‘I feel more like 
laughing now.” 

‘*Them across the river’s mountings, anyhow ; 
ain’t they, Jim ?’ asked Skiddy, pointing to the 
opposite shore. 

‘*T don’t know jest exactly for certain,” he an- 
swered, doubtfully. ‘‘ But I guess they’re pretty 
near bein’ ‘em, if they ain't.” 

‘*Matey, you said the country was mos'ly lots, 
but J think it’s mos‘ly mountings—big, an’ little, 
an’ every kind,” said Steve. 

“Ono! It ain’t a bit like lots,” said Matey, 
dreamily. ‘‘See the mountains, ’way, way, ’way 
off there !” pointing to the blue hills against the 
horizon. ‘They look as if they went into the 
sky. Don’t you think we could see the things in 
the sky if we was to the top of them, Jim?” 

The question was evidently a poser to Jim, for 
he jerked the baby off one arm on to the other 
and took a shuffling sort of trot around the group 
before he answered: ‘‘ How can J tell, Matey? I 
never climbed a mountain in my life, nor I never 
thought nothing about the sky. I don’t s’pose 
ye could reelly see nothin’, ‘cept heaps more 
mountains an’ things—but ye kinder might come 
to feelin’. I don’t know,” he said, breaking off 
suddenly as if the thought were too deep for him, 
and addressing the baby: “Hi, now! Hi, old 
gal! Tell a feller what yow see, with yer eyes 
a-starin’.” 

But Matey was wondering and speculating, 
rather than seeking information, for she did not 
notice Jim’s answer. She was watching the mist 
roll away from a nearer hill, and said, in answer 
to her own question: ‘‘ Yes—I do b’lieve—I do 
think ye could see in the sky; for, look at that 
hill with the clouds brushing it; if we was to 
the top o’ that one, we could jump right onto 
one o’ them little clouds and sail away—away— 
away—” 

But her voice sank into a whisper, and she was 
silent as she wondered and wondered where. 

‘That mounting don’t look fur to git to. Let’s 
go climb up it now !” said Skiddy. ; 

“Oh, yes, do let’s !” cried Steve, jumping down 
from the wall into a field of grain on the other 
side. ‘Only ye don’t cotch me a-gittin’ into a 
cloud an’ sailin’! No, siz! Wen I git to the top 
I’m goin’ to hold on tight to the mounting, £ 
am !” 

They clamibered over the wall, one after an- 
other, and waded through the grain ina manner’ 
that might have troubled farmer Brown a good 
deal if he had looked up from his haying over on 
the next hillock. But fortunately for the chil- 
dren, he was too much absorbed to discover them, 
although, if he had understood the case, he'd 
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have been willing to have a few bushels of his 
crop spoiled. a 

‘“*How beautiful it is!" said Matey. ‘Do ye 
think I might pick a little bunch of it to keep, 
Jim ?* 

‘‘T don’t know as ye'd better,” he said, ‘‘ though 
ther’ don’t seem to be any policemen about to 
take folks up, nor nobody to see ye. Even those 
men a-workin’ don’t care to look at us. But then 
somebody mightn’t like it.” 

‘*T wisht I could have some !" said Matey, look- 
ing longingly at the pretty yellow stems, and 
touching them gently with her fingers. ‘‘ But 
somehow I don’t want to take "em without some 
one to bid me. It don't seem as if ye could ever 
do nothin’ that ye oughtn’'t to in a place like this, 
does it, Jim ?” 

‘“‘No; it seems as if nobody ‘d ever want to,” 
said Jim. ‘‘ But down to the city, wen the store- 
keepers is always watchin’ ye, an’ all ready to nab 
ye, kind o’ as if they wanted ye to touch some- 
thin’ so they could fly at ye, it does seem some- 
times as if ye’d like to grab everything they've 
got. Not that Steve ought to hear us talkin’ like 
that, though, ‘count o’ his bein’ little an’ easy 
tempted. I hope he won't be for cribbin’ at 
nothin’ here to-day !” 

“Ono! no! He won't; hemustn't,” said Matey, 
sadly ; and it was lucky they reached another wall 
just then, for the thought of the city had brought 
a deeper shadow on their faces than the big tree 
cast on the mown field into which they passed. 

But they had a slope to run down now, and 
when they had done it in great glee, and were 
waiting in the hollow to get their breath, the 
shadow was quite gone and the city miles and 
miles farther away than ever. 

So they wandered through the fields, sometimes 
resting in the shade of a tree or in some grove or 
quiet spot until they came suddenly at a turn in 
a road they had been following, to a cottage half 
hidden among tall elms and oak trees. And there 
they were taken in and fed and , but we will 
wait to hear Matey tell her own story of the farm- 
house when the children shall meet her again in 
the old court. 





(To be continued.) 





REVIEWS AND REVIEWERS. 
By Mrs. AmeviA E. Barr. 
“ Our antagonist is our helper.”—BURKE. 
EVIEW-writing is one of the peculiar fea- 
tures of modern literature ; the result partly 
of its casual and fragmentary character, and 
partly of the urgent necessity laid upon it, to in- 
struct so many. Added to which, the race is bent 
upon rapid progress, is therefore fugitive in its 
tastes, and cannot be encumbered with the an- 
cient volume : 
“That weight of wood with leather coat o’erlaid, 
And ample clasps of solid metal made.”’ 

Yet in respect of the old and honorable craft of 
literature, critics and reviewers are but upstarts ; 
the first Review appearing on the 5th of January, 
1665, in Paris. It was called Journal des Scavans, 
and its projector was Dennis de Sallo. The books 
reviewed in it were the works of two bishops of 
the 5th century, and Spelman’s Glossary. It also 
contained criticisms of new authors, necrologies 
of distinguished men, accounts of scientific dis- 
coveries, a disputation as to the nature of comets, 
and a trial of some new models of ships. 

But the sensitiveness of authors is proverbial, 
and at this time Hume’s description—‘‘ Skinned 
men among furze bushes”—was scarcely too 
euphatic. Their indignation at this new instru- 
ment of torture procured its suppression in a 
short time ; yet the world certainly owes to Den- 
nis de Sallothe invention of so rernarkable—and 
indeed now indispensable—a conductor of the in- 
tellectual currents of the times. Seventeen years 
later there was an English imitation of the Jowr- 
nal des Scavans called Weekly Memorials for the 
Ingenious, but it, too, speedily succumbed to the 
opposition formed against it. 

The idea of *‘ classicality “—the persuasion that 
tasteful copies of the Latin writers were worthy 
the highest efforts of genius—governed the intel- 
lectual world absolutely, even until the beginning 
of the present century. It was this deference to 
a false taste that made Voltaire call Shakespeare 
**asavage,” and crowned Addison with the honors 
of a tragic muse. Critics had not come yet to 
that Catholic spirit which acknowledges that true 
imagination is in itself ‘ all compact ;” that every 
work of fancy is a new world revolving on itself 
in an orbit of its own; and that therefore Shake- 
Speare, who violated every rule critics had drawn 











from the Greek and Latin poets, had a right in 
virtue of his genius to be a law unto himself. 

In these first days of English criticism—the days 
of the Rymers and the Dennises—the battle be- 
tween author and critic was an open one, for both 
parties simply appealed to principles which, how- 
ever imperfect, all the world could examine. The 
critic was then a foe to subdue, not a judge to pass 
sentence. Perhaps the finest example of this 
school is Dr. Blair. 

But in A. D. 1802, all the old canons of criticism 
were defied or abrogated by that remarkable band 
of young men who thén commenced the Edin- 
burgh Review, and among whom were Jeffrey, 
Scott, and Brougham. It may amuse us to re- 
member that its fresh, original tone and its inde- 
pendent ideas were then regarded as “‘ incendiary ;” 
that grave, respectable gentlemen kicked it out 
of doors, and the higher classes murmured at 
these young men, “starting such views, very 
clever, but not at all sound.” For, from the very 
first, this Review set itself against the English 
timorous dislike to change, simply because it is 
change ; and the still worse optimistic conclusion, 
‘*That whatever is, ought to be.” 

Seven years after the Hdinburgh Review ap- 
peared the London Quarterly, under the conduct 
of Gifford, ‘‘a small critic and a mere literary 
mechanic and word catcher.” The Quarterly was 
followed by the ‘‘ Westminster,” the ‘‘ Retro- 
spective,” and a host of others, each devoted to 
some party, or pledged to the support of a certain 
system. Of these the ‘‘ Westminster,” the organ 
of the Utilitarians, has always been remarkable 
for literary excellence. 

But none of these modern Reviews were satisfied 
with the programme of the Jowrnal des Scavans. 
Dennis de Sallo only aimed at being a reporter 
of new intelligence, Jeffrey and his contempora- 
ries and sti¢cessors ‘became judges, and then leg- 
islators ; laying down with authority the canons 
of criticism which directed the public taste: that 
is, being men of more than average ability, they 
collected and reduced to systematic form the float- 
ing opinions of the educated classes. Thus a book 
brought into the court of a good Review was 
likely to learn promptly and frankly the general 
judgment as to its merits. 

It is true that there are notable examples to 
prove that neither reviewers of the old nor the new 
school are infallible. Waller said that ‘‘if the 
length of Paradise Lost was not a merit, it had no 
other.” Smollet was greatly disparaged by the 
critics of his time. Burns’s songs were pronounced 
‘* failures ;” the Quarterly could see nothing in 
Hunt, Shelley, and Keats, and professed itself 
unable to read the Endymion ; and Jeffrey’s scorn 
of Wordsworth is well known. 

But, after all, no good book ever died of ‘‘ Jef- 
fryism,” or ‘‘ Giffordism ;” and it is a poetie fiction 
that any life was ever ‘‘ snuffed out by an article.” 
Great minds believe in their own work, and can- 
not be laughed off their ground ; and perhaps if 
Wordsworth had attended to Jeffrey's advice, he 
would have given us fewer prosy platitudes, and 
more of his incomparable felicities. 

The last fifty years have produced critics of sur- 
passing breadth of judgment, and of the subtlest 
perceptions :—men who have devoted themselves 
entirely to this department of literature, and 
gained extensive reputations exclusively on it. 
William Hazlitt was a born eritic, and yet he was 
so averse to reading that he raised the singular 
question, ‘‘ Whether it would not be as well to 
review books that ought to appear, or did not 
appear, in lieu of those which did? The idea 
was evidently a very advanced one, for though the 
independence of critics is ever on the increase, the 
conception in all its imposing freedom has not yet 
been carried out. 

The names of Carlyle, Hunt, Lamb, Macaulay, 
Landor, Sewall, and Talfourd, are all inseparably 
connected with English criticism. Germany has 
an equally remarkable list : Winkelman, Lessing, 
Miller, Schiller, Menzel, Rellstab, and Goethe, 
the most generous and large-minded of all critics ; 
one fully able to appreciate all styles, and never 
likely to‘fall into the fault of ‘‘condemning Keats, 
because he was not Milton.” France has her 
Cousins, Guizots, Jouffroys, Gustave Planche, 
Jules Janin, Theophile Gautier,and a host of other 
brilliant, paradoxical, and ingenious critical writ- 
ers. 

There are those who object to the judicial 
character of the critic on moral grounds ; saying 
that to write against a man's work anonymously 
is a species of secret assassination. But anony- 
mous judgment alone could secure a candid and 


| independent expression of opinion ; and there is 








nothing in its spirit more necessarily bad than in 
the secret ballotting for the members of a club. 
The anonymous also gives to the opinion the 
weight of the organ, instead of the individual. 
Besides, there are few scholars of such a Quixotic 
temper as to publicly accept the task of individu- 
ally speaking disagreeable truths, correcting non- 
sense, exposing sophism, and ridiculing false taste. 

To say that periodical criticism is unjust or 
unduly harsh, as a rule, is no more correct than 
the school-boy’s assertion that the master is pos. 
sessed by some inherent love of making boys 
miserable peculiar to schoolmasters. But surely 
just as long as works open to justly severe critic 
cism are published, it is tolerably good proof that 
both the writers and readers of such books need 
their faults pointed out. 

At any rate, the fault of American criticism ie 
not severity ; and indeed in so young a national 
literature it would perhaps be as hurtful as ex- 
cessive pruning in the orchard, or too deep plow. 
ing in virgin soil. The faulty tendency is rather 
to personal eulogism, and to that reciprocal ad- 
miration which Carlyle calls ‘‘ the national pala- 
var.” 

Yet, undoubtedly, a kindly and vigorous criti- 
cism is everything to literature that good sanitary 
arrangements are to personal health ; and the 
enormous development which the idea has re- 
ceived since its inception by Dennis de Sallo is 
proof of its utility. Without reviews there would 
be a most important link lost in the sympathetic 
intellectual current ; and writers on certain sub- 
jects would lose that concert in their labors which 
so wonderfully facilitates the progress of thought 
in any given direction. 

All have heard of the traveler who, tossed by 
storm on a strange coast, saw a man hanging on 
a gallows, and hailed it with joy as the sign of 
law order, and civilization. How much greater 
would be our joy if, under similar circumstances, 
we saw in the first human habitation the dear, 
familiar, blue, brown or yellow paper covers! 
Long live The Reviews ! 





A HOPELESS QUEST. 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


OES the example of the apostles furnish an 
authoritative guide to the modern church ? 

Observe the exact terms of the question. It is 
not, Is the writing of the apostles inspired and 
authoritative in a sense quite different from that 
of the ablest and best divines of to-day? It is 
not, Does their example furnish useful and help. 
ful guidance, and, since they lived nearer ta 
Christ, guidance especially useful and helpful ? 
It is this, Is that example an authority, so that if 
we can ascertain how they lived we must live so 
too ; so that we must model our churches, conduct 
our worship, and administer our rites and cere- 
monies according to the pattern which they set us ? 

Perhaps to many of the readers of the Christian 
Union this will seem a perfectly simple question, 
and the answer perfectly plain. They will say 
No! atonce. But certainly a great deal of eccle- 
siastical argument assumes a Yes ! 

From the fact that Philip went with the eunuch 
into the water, and from Paul’s metaphor, ‘‘ buried 
with him in baptism,” the Baptist argues that 
this rite was administered by immersion; from 
the 3,000 supposed to have been baptized in one 
day, the pedo-baptist argues that it must have 
been administered by sprinkling; both, appa. 
rently, assume that if we could only be sure how 
it was administered we should be bound to ad. 
minister it in the same way. The Presbyterian 
finds all the New Testament references to elders, 
concludes that the apostolic churches were gov- 
erned by presbuteroi, and concludes that Presby- 
terianism is apostolic. The Congregationalist 
reminds him that the whole body of the church 
elected Matthias as successor to Judas, and there. 
fore concludes that Congregationalism is apostolic. 
The Episcopalian finds in the oversight exercised 
by the apostles proof that the churches were 
Episcopalian, and sets up Episcopacy as the New 
Testament standard. Thus the sects differ widely 
as to what the example really is; but they appear 
all to agree that, if we could only find out what it 
is, we should be bound to follow it. 

The question I ask is this : Suppose the apostles 
baptized by immersion, is that any reason why 
we should not baptize by sprinkling? Suppose 
their churches were all Presbyterian, is that any 
reason why ours should not all be Congregational ? 
Suppose they prayed extempore, is that any ob- 
jection to a prayer-book ? 

There are several reasons for denying this com- 
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mon assumption that the example of the apostles 
is an authority. 

1. They nowhere claim it to be so. It is nowhere 
claimed for them. The only passages in the New 
Testament which I have been able to find that 
gives the least ground for the doctrine that their 
doing is to be followed by us, are 1 Cor. iv. 16; 
xi. 1; Phil. iii. 17; 1 Thess. i. 6. There may be 
others ; the reader can examine them for himself 
and see what warrant they afford for making the 
apostolic example a Christian or an ecclesiastical 
standard. 

2. By universal consent we disregard their ex- 
ample in some cases, where it is perfectly clear. 
They established a guasi communism of goods in 
Jerusalem (Acts ii. 4446). It did not work very 
well, led to hypocrisy, in the case of Ananias, and 
to dissension between Greeks and Hebrews, and 
was abandoned. We do not maintain it. They 
used the lot in selecting a church officer; and 
this method was employed down into the seventh 
century. It is now used only by a sinall sect in 
Pennsylvania. Why disregard the apostolic ex- 
ample when it is clear, and hunt for it when it is 
hidden? Some one says, circumstances have 
changed. So they have changed respecting bap- 
tism—water is cold, and garments not easily laid 
aside ; respecting government—they lived under 
an empire, we in a republic. 

A more serious case of example and advice both 
universally disregarded is that afforded by the 
Council at Jerusalem, reported in Acts, chap. xv. 
Their recommendation to the inquiring Chris- 
tians is that ‘‘ Ye abstain from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication.” To the last we all agree ; 
but who regards the rest of the advice. Cireum- 
stances have changed ; but if we are free to judge 
the counsel and practice inapplicable in the case 
of meats, why not in the case of church order, 
church rites, church worship—in short, in respect 
to all things but the soul and heart of religion. 

3. The apostles blundered. Paul and Barnabas 
quarreled—both were not right; Peter and Paul 
came in conflict respecting cireumcision—both 
were not right. Paul’s device in Jerusalem (Acts 
xxi. 20-30) accomplished God’s purpose, but not 
Paul’s. Since they do not claim to be inspired 
examples, since their example is by almost uni- 
versal consent not in all things regarded as authori- 
tative, and since they made some evident mistakes 
in action, why should we regard their /ires in any 
other spirit than that in which we regard the 
lives of the patriarchs and prophets and holy men 
of the Old Testament, whose lives and sins were 
recorded for our warning, as well as their virtues 
and their wise actions for our imitation. 

4. In the ecclesiastical argument, the assump- 
tion that the apostolic example is binding on the 
modern church is accompanied by another— 
namely, that in ecclesiastical affairs there is an 
apostolic example. Thus it is assumed that they 
always baptized in the same method; that they 
either did or did not use a ritual; that the 
churches which they organized were either Epis- 
copal, or Presbyterian or Congregational—all on 
one faith. Is there any reason for this assump- 
tion ? 

Is it not just as reasonable to suppose that 
Philip baptized the eunuch by immersion, the 
pool being at hand; and Paul the jailer by 
sprinkling or pouring, nothing larger than a ewer 
being probably convenient in the prison or the 
house at night? May not the Hebrew Christians, 
when they went from house to house in Jerusa- 
lem praising God, have used the synagogue ritual 
with which they were familiar, and, when they 
held a prayer-meeting by the river-side at Philip- 
pi, prayed extempore? Why not Episcopalians 
in one city and Methodists in the other? When 
a Christian Church was formed of Hebrews, may 
they not have adapted and adopted the syna- 
gogue government, with its board of elders? 
when formed of uninstructed heathen, may not its 
officers have been appointed for it by the apostles, 
as I believe they still are even by Congregational 
missionaries in certain cases in heathen territory ? 
When organized of intelligent and spiritually- 
minded Christians, may not the church have 
managed its affairs in its own way? Why not 
Congregational in Jerusalem (Acts vi. 5), Episco- 
pal in the heathen cities of Lystra, Ieonium, and 
Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiv. 23), and Presbyterian 
in Ephesus (Acts xx. 17)? In short, is there any 
reason to suppose that the apostles made one 
church model, and then melted down all the con- 
verts and ran all the Christian communities into 
one mold, and left them to harden? ~ 

These seem very simple questions, but they are 





very fundamental. And it is certain that if the 
book of Acts contains no adequate information as 
to what were the ecclesiastical methods and order 
of the apostles, and those methods and that order 
would be no law for us even if it could be gath- 
ered from the doubtful hints scattered through 
the New Testament, then a very large part of 
ecclesiastical strife and debate is like the old-time 
controversy about a purely imaginary philoso- 
pher’s stone. Then the questions respecting meth- 
ods of worship, church rites, and ecclesiastical 
order and discipline are to be determined, not by 
apostolic precedents that have no existence, but 
by a simple consideration of what is best for the 
church and the human race to-day. Then the 
apostolic example is not an authority ; it is not 
meant to be found; and the search for it is a 
hopeless quest. 





MORE HERESY.* 

HE Presbyterians of Canada are likely to 

have their ‘‘Swing case.” The Rev. Mr. 
Macdonell, the most distinguished of the Presby- 
terian ministers of Toronto, lately preached a ser- 
mon on ‘‘The Hereafter,” in which he collected 
and compared the various passages of Scripture 
for and against the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, and avowed his embarrassment in drawing 
a conclusion on the one side or the other. He 
plainly indicated, however, his strong moral re- 
pugnance to the doctrine, and quoted with much 
feeling the famous passage from the Jn Memoriam, 
leaving the impression that he with Tennyson 
also ‘‘ trusts the larger hope.” 

The immediate result has been an investigation 
before the Presbytery, though not a formal trial. 
In the Presbytery Mr. Macdonell spoke with great 
frankness, but with moderation and humility. 
He states that he came to the subject in the ordi- 
nary course of Scriptural exposition, and not 
knowing exactly what to say, he first postponed 
the matter, and then, after further consideration, 
deemed it best to express himself just as he felt, 
with all his perplexities and indecision. He 
pleads further that his views were known when 
inducted as pastor of the congregation, and that 
he was allowed to subscribe to the Confession of 
Faith, with certain qualifications, then and there 
recorded. 

The professors of the Presbyterian Theological 
School at Toronto were prominent on the other 
side, and contended that Mr. Macdonell should 
haye kept his misgivings to himself, or, at any 
rate, have made them known not to his congrega- 
tion but to ‘‘the brethren *—meaning, I suppose, 
the ministerial brethren. These professors hold 
that the Confession, though only a ‘‘ subordinate 
authority,” is nevertheless to be taken without 
appeal. 

The investigation was conducted in a mild and 
eareful manner, almost in a spirit of fluttering 
and foreboding, as if an awful chasm of disruption 
and disaster were just about to open in front of 
this large and influential denomination. The 
proceedings ended in some expressions of regret 
on the part of Mr. Macdonell for any want of pru- 
denee in making a premature disclosure of his 
doubts, and a resolution of the Presbytery requir- 
ing him to report his entire adhesion to the West- 
minster Confession not later than the next meeting 
of Assembly. 

The Toronto papers have since been filled with 
the discussion of the topic, and among other ut- 
terances have been some notable ones of the To- 
ronto Nation, a very able weekly, for which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is the chief writer. In the last 
number we have these sentences :—‘‘ Theoretical- 
ly the Confession may be subordinate to Script- 
ure, practically it is not subordinate but para- 
nount.” ‘In eternal torture, whatever may be 
preached from the pulpit, the mass of mankind, 
we apprehend, will believe no more.” 

I may mention that the Old Kirk and the Free 
Chureh of Canada have recently become one 
body, and the ministers of the Old Kirk (to which 
Mr. Macdonellbelongs) are like Principal Tullock 
and others of the Old Kirk in Scotland, more in- 
clined to Broad Churchism than those of the Ca- 
nadian Free Church. This was conspicuous lately 
at the opening of Knox College, when a pretty 
sharp collision took place between the Free 
Church Professors and Mr. Macdonell and others 
of the Kirk, Mr. Macdonell making a speech in 
favor of breadth and variety of teaching, and 
speaking of the Confession as a “fetter ;” the 
Professors on the other hand defending the old 
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standard as a ‘‘finality,” but not a “‘fetter”’—“‘like 
the multiplication table”! This dispute gives 
rather more significance to the subsequent action 
of the Presbytery, for which it prepared the way. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Macdonell does not 
deny the authority of Scripture, but rather main- 
tains that authority against the authority of 
merely human expositions. He is for careful and 
reverent handling of the Word of God, but for 
‘free handling” of the word of man, and for the 
revision of old symbols in the light of modern re- 
search. The Professors are against such freedom, 
and for holding all ministers to the letter of the 
Confession. Mr. Macdonell having been inducted 
on a different footing and his large and wealthy 
congregation being much attached to him, the 
propriety of seceding before further jeopardy of 
their new and costly church is already mooted. 
Thus for want of revision we are likely to get di- 
vision ; from too much tightening there comes a 
split. 

The most important feature of the case, how- 
ever, is that Mr. Macdonell does not doubt or 
minify the great and solemn doctrine of future 
retribution. To use his own words, ‘*‘ There is a 
hell.” What a man soweth that shall he also 
reap. But he emphasizes a distinction, too much 
overlooked, between the righteousness which aims 
at the sinner’s punishment and that which aims 
at the sinner’s recovery. As he puts it, the ques~ 
tion is not so much as to endless punishment as 
endless sin, or the possibility of redeeming influ~ 
ences beyond the grave. The distinction, of 
course, is not new, and may count for little in the 
estimation of many, but if this terrible question 
were looked at rather more in this direction, it 
would probably be an advantage. It is well for 
all parties to fasten attention upon the sin more 
than upon the penalty, or, let us say, the penalty 
contained in the sin. And although this is far 
from closing the discussion against the orthodox 
side, it shuts out a good deal of irrelevant decla- 
mation about good people and bad all going alike 
to heaven, as Universalists are commonly accused 
of teaching. Every bad man must of course go to 
hell, for hell has already come to him. But when 
we seek the reasons for holding that the loving 
God, who does so much to save sinners here, 
neither can nor will do anything to save them 
yonder, we do not readily find those reasons. 
They are not among our moral intuitions ; they 
are not in those grand pictures of the Divine 
character embodied in Father and Shepherd ; 
they are not in the general principles of redemp- 
tion. If found at all, they must be found in cer- 
tain imperfect analogies of human government 
or in those express passages of Scripture the true 
import of which is in dispute. Those passages 
are no doubt very strong and hardly bear any 
other interpretation. But over against these we 
have to put other Scriptures more favorable to 
‘‘the larger hope,” and along with them many 
weighty considerations drawn from reason, con- 
science, and Scripture. Here lies the perplexity 
brought out by Mr. Macdonell. Waturally one 
would expect—and when we say naturally, we 
mean naturally from our bettev nature, naturally 
from what is noblest within us, or, to use Tenny- 


son’s words, “the likest God within the soul”—_ 


naturally then, one would expect that He, who in 
this world “‘ fainteth not, neither is weary,” would 
neither faint nor be weary in the next, and that 
the love of God, which is exhaustless in its depth, 
would also be exhaustless in its length. And all 
the more if we accept the Calvinistic view of grace 
as something not to be overborne nor resisted. 
* Our weakness is the strength of sin, 
But love must needs be stronger far, 
Outreaching ail, and gathering in 

The erring spirit and the wandering star.”’ 

These lines of the American poet, like those of 
the English one, sound as the voice of the uni- 
versal soul, both head and heart. So also 
Bacon has said, ‘‘ All despair is distrust of God.” 
When Dante at the beginning of his * horrible 
imaginings” says, ‘‘ Leave hope behind, who enter 
here,” we hear re-echoed on the cther side from a 
sweeter and wiser poet of the New World, 

* Doubt for them is doubt of Him.” 

All this may be a delusion, but it is a delusion 
which grows with the ages, with the progress of 
the Gospel and humanity. Doubtless it is at the 
bottom of the religious unrest and skepticism of 
our time. The ineffable horror of the orthodox 
creed is admitted on all sides. Men seek relief 
from it in many ways. One plan is to try and 
reduce the probable number of the lost. It is 
interesting to follow some preachers in this arith- 
metical mode of solution. They count the adult 
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believers (running headlong against a good many 
other orthodox sermons on ‘‘the fewness of the 
saved”), then the children dying in infancy (Cal- 
vinists can only count the elect children, whose 
number they can’t possibly make out), and then 
throwing inas many heathen philosophers (whom, 
by the way, Dante puts in hell) as they can ven- 
ture on, they thus make out a majority among 
the saved ; from which Benthamite sort of Theod- 
icy they rise with an exultant glow of triumph, 
like a merchant who discovers his balance on the 
right side of the ledger. I once even heard a 
famous preacher say that God would keep the 
world agoing till Christ had a majority without 
the children, so as to conquer the devil in fair 
conflict, without so unworthy a stratagem as that 
of counting the infants! Alas, what will not men 
do for atheory! But this mathematical mode of 
putting the case may be brought to a kind of 
reductio ad absurdum. The smallest possible 
number of the lost is one. Let us suppose all 
saved but one. And now the issue becomes even 
more oppressive and perplexing than before. The 
vastness of the multitude and the joy of heaven 
creates by contrast a deeper commiseration for 
the one human lost spirit made to bear in himself 
the doom of the race. All heaven would weep for 
that one, and unless all the laws of sympathy, 
human, angelic and divine, were reversed, all would 
want to minister to that one. Somehow or other 
that sweetest of all parables, the parable of the 
lost sheep, seems to stretch its lesson into the 
great Hereafter, covering all the dark mountains 
and dreary valleys with the amplitude of its love, 
and making them echo and re-echo evermore with 
the voice of the Eternal Shepherd still yearning 
more for the one than ‘‘ the ninety and nine.” 
** So runs my dream, but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 
HOPE. 





NOMINATION AND BLEOTION OF 
PASTORS AND RECTORS. 


By A. C—n. 


N the number of the Christian Union for De- 

ecember 22d I read an article on this subject, 
though under a different caption, which did not 
seem to me to be characterized by that candor 
and kindness which have so generally distinguish- 
ed its remarks upon the various Christian denomi- 
nations amongst us. It was calculated to leave the 
impression that there was a general and growing 
dissatisfaction amongst Episcopalians with the 
accepted and prevailing methods of the nomina- 
tion and election of rectors, tending to the exalta- 
tion of the Episcopal over the Clerical Orders, 
and, still more, to absolute extinction of all Lay 
influence and authority, even in the secular affairs 
of the Church. It is not the design of this paper 
to take up the several counts in the indictment 
and reply to them, seriatim, but rather to state 
facts and feelings on this subject, which have 
long existed, and are likely always to exist, 
amongst the great body of adherents of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States. 

To begin historically; the Parochial system, as 
it substantially exists all over Europe, and with 
the details of which we are best acquainted as 
found in Great Britain, never did, and does not 
now, exist in any branch of the Eastern or Greek 
Churches. What in some small new poriions of 
the Episcopal Church at the West is called the 
See System, and which has a few admirers and 
advocates, universally prevailed. The bishop 
residing in the chief town of his small diocese 
was surrounded with his family, or families, of 
married and unmarried clergy, deacons, candi- 
dates for orders, and lay readers who filled, in 
turn and. under certain regulations, all the ap- 
pointments in all the neighboring churches (that 
is, all in the diocese) under the direction and con- 
trol of the bishop. 

But no sooner were Northern nations dominant 
in Church and State all over Europe than their 
ideas of local self-government began to prevail; 
these ideas were subsequently essentially modified 
by the Roman Provincial System, which com- 
bined these self-governing bodies (parishes) into 
dioceses, provinces, &c. Further modifications 
were effected in feudal times; and Protestant 
England, Germany, Sweden and Denmark have 
never altered, norare they ever likely to alter, the 
Parochial System, received by them as part of 
their Christian inheritance, suited to their wants. 
In all these cases the disruption was not con- 





siderable, since the connection between Church | 


and State was not sundered. Territorial limits 
prevailed, and patronage, also, or presentation to 
livings. 

At the organization of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church a totally different state of things existed. 
There were no parishes with territorial limits (un- 
less South Carolina as a Royal colony may be an 
exception) existing in any state of the Union. 
There were no endowments in lands or funds, 
with very few exceptions, and the legislation of 
the Church began pon the basis of a call from 
the Vestry, silently out virtually approved by the 
people, upon a salary raised by subscription, or 
by assessments upon pews. The latter method in 
towns and cities is most general and commands 
the greatest confidence, for reasons well stated by 
Dr. Hall, in reply to objections to the costliness 
of his church and of its support. 

This modified Parochial System is as firmly 
established amongst us as the observance of the 
Lord’s Day or the having a minister at all. Bish- 
op Huntington, whilst earnestly desiring some 
modification of it and the supplementing some of 
its deficiences, still freely acknowledges the fact. 
The imperfection of everything human cleaves, 
also, to everything ecclesiastical. The conditions 
of settling and unsettling a minister are especially 
unsatisfactory. The patronage of an Established 
Church is surrounded by evils of so great magni- 
tude that we may well thankfully accept those of 
the voluntary system in their stead. Until quite 
recently, whilst a rector could resign at any time, 
there was no canonical process by which a parish, 
reasonably and justly dissatisfied with their rect- 
or, could bring about a dissolution of their rela- 
tion. This has been remedied by recent legislation. 
And whilst in new missionary dioceses it would 
often be better to leave the choice to the bishop 
than in the hands of perfect novices in all Church 
matters, yet it is not the temper of the American 
people to have a minister forced upon them, or 
kept over them longer than is agreeable or prof- 
itable. 

An article in the Church Journal of December 
23d, over the signature of ‘‘S. D. M.,” discusses 
this subject with remarkable candor and ability, 
and proposes a remedy which we may well hope 
may prove acceptable and effectual. It is very 
greatly to his credit that the leading idea seems 
to have been suggested to him by the practice of 
that branch of the Church, the Presbyterian, 
which, we must all confess, is one of the oldest 
daughters of the Reformation and has naturally 
retained what we, perhaps, have too much lost 
sight of, the place of the Presbytery, in conjunc- 
tion with the bishop—a ‘“‘ Primus inter Pares” the 
reference of a call to a Council of Presbyters be- 
fore the candidate is even asked whether he will 
accept or not. Further legislation may yet re- 
move some of the difficulties of which such loud 
complaint is made. 








“ABBA.” 


EAR God, where art thou gone ? 
I cannot see thy face— 
I dare not live alone; 
Lord, grant me grace 
Till I can feel thee near 
In every place! 


Father, where art thou gone? 
I cannot feel thy hand. 

With groping steps and slow, 
In a strange land, 

Blindly I struggle on 
At thy command. 


Why dost thou leave me, Lord, 
In this mine utmost need? 

I trusted in thy word; 
Is this the meed 

Of those who follow thee 
Where thou dost lead ? 


Dear child, foolish and blind, 
Footsore and weary—lo! 
Mine arms about thee twined 
Feel thy heart-beating. No, 
I have not left thee—L 
Will with thee go 


Through the dark, chilly night— 
The silent night—and I 

Will strengthen thee, when sight 
Ts gone, and with lone cry 

Thou seemest God-forsaken, 
Fain to die. 


Behind the lonely cloud, 

Through which must lie thy way, 
Behind the weeping crowd 

There lingering to pray, 
The angels sing aloud 


In endless day! +*Mt 





| | - 
Che Church. 
HOME. 

The Churehman hopes for the Episeopal Church 
that this centennial year will be to it “ the beginning 
of larger-mindedness and firmer self-reliance, and 
that its future legislation, while kept firmly in all its 
priuciples to the old paths, will seek to understand and 
to consider the wauts of the opening century, and that 
it will not have to say with Tennyson’s traveler: 


-* T have found 
A new land, but I die.’” 











The American Bible Revision Committee, which 
has been in session in this city, is at work on the 
Psalms and the Epistle of James and the First Epistle 
of Peter. So far the five books of Moses, the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles have been revised. The 
names of the committee members are Drs. Woolsey, 
Dwight and Day, of New Haven; Dr. Schaff, of New 
York; Bishop Lee, of Maryland; Profs. Thayer and 
Mead, of Andover; Hare and Krauth, of Philadelphia; 
Aiken, of Princeton; Drs. Crosby, Washburn and 
Chambers, of New York, and some others. 

Among the fair-minded there appears to be but 
one opinion respecting the Act of the New York 
Legislature, giving the Order of Gray Nuns the right 
to issue diplomas to the graduates of their seminaries 
in the State, which may be taken as certificates of 
their qualification to teach in the public schools. The 
Post says this of the bill: ** The Methodist preachers, 
who, it is understood, intend to unite with the Pres- 
byterians in a petition for its repeal, will do only their 
duty as good citizens in adopting that course. The 
inherent badness of the law is so plain that it needs 
no demonstration, and the duty of seeking its early 
repeal is the common duty of the whole community.” 





By whom are our great societies to be relieved 
of their debts? asks the Advance. ‘* There is no mis- 
taking the situation,” it says; “the East feels poor, 
and there is little hope that the prospect will improve 
much fora year to come. The great churches and 
the solid men who have hitherto lifted at the heavy 
end of our benevolent enterprises are seriously cut 
short in their incomes, and all our mission treasuries 
feel the result.’”” The Advance suggests an answer to 
its own question, and very generous it isin terms. As 
the East, in its opinion, feels the hard times somewhat 
more than the West, let the West be liberal and come 
to the rescue; and it calls upon the rural congrega- 
tions especially, in that part of the country, to unite 
in lifting the burden from the American, Presbyterian 
and other Boards. 


A Baptist church council in Kansas lately or- 
dained two deacons and defined their functions, They 
are to manage the temporalities of the chureb in the 
absence of the pastor; they are to lead in the devo- 
tional meetings of the church; and they may preach 
the gospel and administer the ordinances as they have 
opportunity. In a word, they are to be the “ vices 
pastors” of the church. The Examiner and Chron~ 
icle objects to this action of the council ov several 
grounds, one of which is that deacons are made official 
preachers by it, without Scriptural authority. It be- 
lieves in lay preachers, but not in making them pas- 
tors in the full meaning of the term. Besides, 1t says, 
‘‘extra-official assumptions, bad anywhere, are very 
bad in churches, and we regret to see the sanction of a 
council given to one that, if yielded to, would prove 
a chronic cause of trouble.” 


The Palestine Exploring party — American 
branch—have returned from a considerable tour east 
of the Jordan, and report themselves well paid by 
their observations. Rev. Selah Merrill, archeologist 
of the party, writes an interesting letter to a Boston 
paper on their trip, in which he says: ‘‘ We consider 
our journey to have been a very successful one. The 
whole country has been mapped out for future work; 
the bearings taken, the observations made, and the 
various records and notes kept by the engineers are 
important; and the inscriptiotis copied, together with 
the measurements taken of ancient churches, temples, 
theatres and other ruins, we hope will prove interest- 
ing and valuable.” He states also that the fertility of 
that region commonly called a desert cannot be ex- 
aggerated. In the New York Tribune the following 
appears from a member of the expedition: “In all the 
cities of the Hauran one is constantly surprised at the 
great number of Christian churches that once flour- 
ished there, and which still exist partly or entirely in 
ruins. In the early Christian ages this region was 
densely populated, and*the inhabitants were intelli- 
gent, enterprising and prosperous. These Christian 
churches stand often side by side with a heathen 
temple. The heathen temples were magnificent, pos- 
sessing columus, gates and porticos, all of which excite 
the admiration of the beholder. But, as a rule, the 
space within was small. They were not built to ac- 
commoddte numbers. Christian churches, on the 
other hand, while not so vast or splendid in exterior 
appearance, were designed for the use of the people. 


| At Gerash there are near the center of the eity the 
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ruins of a Christian church, which must have been an 
elegant, costly structure of great unusual size.” 








PERSONAL NotEs.—Rev. C. D. Helmer comes 
to Brooklyn from Chicago with the reluctant consent 
of his church in the latter city. His Brooklyu charge 
will not regret that a change of climate made a change 
of pulpits necessary in his case.—Hon. F. P. Smith be- 
comes President of Howard University, Wasbington. 
—Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson is recommended by 
his Presbytery not to accept the post of Secretary to 
the Presbyterian Board of Education, as his church in 
New York city is too important “to be put in jeop- 
ardy”’ by his removal at the present time.—Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt adds one hundred thousand dollars 
to his gift of half a million to the new Southern 
Methodist University at Nashville. Half the total 
sum goes to the buildings and half to endowments of 
chairs and scholarships.—Rey. Dr. George E. Adams, 
formerly of Maine, and lately of Orange, N. J., died a 
few days since. A large circle of friends will be 
pained to hear of this, and those who have for years 
past regularly attended the meetings of the American 
Board will miss his voice, which always led in the 
singing. Dr. Adams’s loug pastoral life was one of 
great usefulness.—Father Boehm’s death is also an- 
nounced. He will be remembered as the veteran 
Methodist preacher who reacbed his hundredth birth- 
day last June, and who had vigor enough to make a 
brief address on the occasion. His residence of late 
years had been in Jersey City.—Still another death is 
that of the Rev. Dr. White, rector of Trinity Church, 
Newport, R. I.—an English clergyman, graduate of 
Cambridge, who had charge of the Montreal Cathe- 
dral before he was called to Newport, nine years ago. 
He came a stranger, but the parish now feels his loss 
as that of their warmest friend. In active church 
work he was prominent from the first.—Dr. Ellis’s 
Unitarian church in Boston heard its Christmas ser- 
mon from President Porter. 








FOREIGN. 


As surely as Dean Stanley invites a dissenter to 
make an address in Westminster Abbey—and he bus 
done it for three successive years—the dissenting jour- 
nals take the occasion to launch out against the Church 
of England for its refusal to fellowship with other 
sects. They praise Stanley's conduct but condemn the 
restrictions which encircle even him in his somewhat 
independent charge. In plain talk, the Nonconform- 
ist leads the rest. This year it says: “ We wonder how 
the deans and bishops of the Church of England would 
recognize the Apostle Paul if he were suddenly to ap- 
pear iv our midst. We wonder whether they would 
take credit for the breadth of their liberality in ad- 
mitting bim to speak for Christ and His work within 
the venerable walls of Westminster Abbey.” 


It seems strange that no public statue of Oliver 
Cromwell should have been put up in England until 
the one rectntly unveiled at Manchester. But we 
find that the stout Puritan has his enemies yet, and 
that a Manchester Tory paper can call him “an ex- 
aggerated Kenealy,” and a burglar and assassin. Of 
course the descendants of the old Ironsides, and every 
dissenter in England, thank Heaven for the gift of 
Cromwell to the nation, and they turn the opportunity 
offered at Manchester to good account by showing 
that they are only carrying on the war with injustice 
and inequality which the Protector waged, in the 
shape of a war on the exclusive pretensions of the 
Church Establishment. The London Freeman, for 
example, speaks out with enthusiasm as follows: 

*So surely as the statue of Cromwell adorns the city of 
Manchester, a consummated religious freedom shall yet be 
the most prized possession of her citizens. With perhaps 
unintentional suggestiveness the authorities have placed the 
statue with its back to the cathedral, as though the great 
man were looking elsewhere for followers to aid in the 
conflict and to share the triumph. Which thing is an alle- 
gory. We hope Manchester and Lancashire will respond to 
the summons addressed to them, and, in the spirit that ani- 
mated Cromwell, seek the perfecting of civil and religious 
liberty.” 


What progress the American Palestine party is 
making is noticed in another paragraph. The Eng- 
lish party on the West Side have in four years sur- 
veyed four-fifths of the six thousand square miles 
which constitute Palestine proper between Dan and 
Beersheba. Lieut. Condor, at the head of the survey, 
shows what more has been done. One feature of the 
work has been the identification of the local Arabic 
names still lingering on the ground with the Hebrew 
names to be found in the Bible. So thoroughly has 
this been effected, that it is propable that by the com- 
pletion of the survey there will hardly be a place 
mentioned in the Bible which is not determined on the 
map. Thus the Scripture narrative will be so illus- 
trated by a correct knowledge of the localities as to 
have all the life of contemporary record. Lieutenant 
Condor explains this part of his subject by a reference 
to the history of David. Pointing out the military 
features of the country, he shows how he bad traced 
the scene of the combat with Goliath, of the encounter 
with Saul in the cave, and of the subsequent wander- 
ings of David, down to the time of the fatal battle of 
Gilboa. Manners and customs are illustrated by those 
o fthe resident and nomadic tribes of the present day, 


reflecting those of patriarchal times. It may be re- | 





membered that this party was attacked last August 
by some Mohammedans near Safed in Galilee, and all 
its members wounded. The English Government, we 
believe, asks satisfaction for this outrage. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOMD. 
Lesson for Jan. 9, 1 Sam. xvi., 1-183—David 
anointed king; for Jan. 16,1 Sam, xvii. 38-51—David 
and Goliuth. : 


page 

* Nearly all the new books our superintendent 
gets are boys’ stories,’’ was one little girl's com- 
plaint to her mother not two Sundays ago; ‘and 
most of those,” chimed in another, “are all about 
drunken people, with an awful warning at the end.” 
That superintendent probably makes his selections 
according to the title, binding and price of books he 
finds, to fill up his Sunday-school library, in which 
ease the school might quietly exercise its rights and 
appoint a library committee which would take the 
pains to examine thoroughly every volume before it 
is bought. 


While more and more is required of Sunday- 
school teachers to-day, the more should they be sup- 
ported in their work by the sympathy and affection 
of those whose children come under their influence. 
Everybody will feel the force of Dr. Hall's words on 
this point: ‘“‘The Sunday-school teachers are your 
unpaid assistants in the most difficult work of your 
lives. Give them a helping hand, and render them 
efficient, substantial aid. Show them that you value 
their services, and that you are in earnest sympathy 
with them. The Sunday-school is sometimes called 
the nursery of the church; but I prefer to call it part 
of the church, where church material is building 
under the direction of our teachers.” 








As the lessons we are now studying are mostly 
historical and presented in a narrative form, they will 
no doubt be thought by a large proportion of scholars 
—the boys in particular—the most interesting they 
have had. Teachers may accordingly look for prompt 
and well-learned answers to their questions. The 
only thing to be guarded against is lest the classes fall 
into the day-school reciting bahit, and tell ali they 
know with a readiness which would bring them a bigh 
mark from their week-day teacher. Of course, let 
the lessons be learned as well as possible, and fixed in 
the memory, too—for a knowledge of Old Testament 
history is far more valuable than would be implied by 
the tendency to neglect it in these days—but let them 
not be learned for information merely. This makes 
the teacher’s part in the lesson not the easiest; for the 
good teacher will never be content to listen to recita- 
tions from memory without giving back something 
which shall go to the understanding and the heart. 
So, as it seems to us, that will be the most successful 
teaching during the coming six months which gets at 
the pith of these absorbing stories about David and 
Jonathan and Saul and the rest, and draws just the 
right inferences and practical lessons from the given 
facts. The Old Testament lessons, instead of requiring 
less thought and study from teachers than those of 
the New Testament, require more. 


Rev. Dr. White, rector of Trinity Church, New- 
port, R. I., who died last week, had, during his nine 
years’ pastorate, won the love of his entire parish. 
Perhaps one secret of his hold upon the people lay in 
the warm interest he took in his Sunday-school, about 
which some one writes as follows: “ Recall the con- 
fined, ill-arranged and badly-located school-house, a 
relic of the last century, in which the bandful of 
Sunday-school scholars sat on hard seats and gazed 
at white-wasbed walls; and think of the beautiful 
chapel that has since been erected and dedicated, 
not only for the use of the Sunday-school, but also for 
week-day services, and then try to number the little 
ones who gather there, striving to excel in their 
studies and to merit Dr. White’s approval, who was to 
them as a father. There was not a child in the parish 
that he could not call by name and give bis or her ex- 
act status. He knew them all and loved them all, 
and they were equally fond of him. There was not a 
reward held out other than the incentive to do right; 
no stronger influence used than that of love. And so 
the Sunday-school grew until it embraced every child 
in the parish.” In addition, he interested the young 
men in bis congregation in mission work, and they 
had already, at the time of his death, formed a Guild 
and established a mission station which they bave 
named St. John by the Sea. 


This being a good year to look back a century 
or so and see what progress we have made in every- 
thing, it won’t be out of the way to read over the vet- 
eran missionary Goodell’s recollections of what used 
to be his Sunday-school just before 1800 came in. 
“After reaching home on Sabbath afternoon,” he 
writes, “and telling where the text was found, we sat 
down to our dinner of baked pork and beans, which 
had been put into the oven the day previous and left 
there over night. When dinner was over, we were all 
summoned to the Assembly’s Catechism, which we 
were expected to repeat verbatim et literatim. Our 
father asked the questions with book in hand, and we 
were to answer as promptly without the book as he 
asked with it. . . . In those days there were no 
Sabbath-schools. Indeed, I never heard of such an | 





institution till I was more than twenty years old. 
Professor Bradbury's beautiful songs had then no ex- 
istence. With what joy should we have hailed theml 
Our good old minister, the Rev. Ebenezer Sparhawk, 
though an Arminian, used to appoint two days in the 
year, one in the spring and the other in the autuma, 
for all the children of his congregation to assemble at 
church, on some week-day, and repeat to bim the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Catechism. These appoint- 
ments were made, it may be, quite as much for the 
parents as for the children, that they might have the 
duty of catechising their children kept constantly be=- 
fore their minds. This catechism is now pretty much 
superseded by the Sabbath-school; and although I 
should be slow to recommend a return from the school 
to the catechism, yet might not this catechism be in- 
cluded in the Sabbath-school, and be made to form a 


9” 


part of its interesting exercises ? 





~The Vittle Folks. 


A 


A MESSAGE. 
Br Rosa GRAHAM. 


MESSAGE from the sweet New Year—- 
+. A message whispered in my ear 
Just for you little folk to hear. 


And this the way there came to be 
‘Entrusted such rare work to me: 


That last night, listening pensive, where 
Rang out the bells upon the air 

So careless of the old time gone, 

So gleeful for the New Year born— 
Now haply might be that I dreamed, 
And yet to me it truly seemed 

Came patters soft across my sill, 

Each moment drawing nearer, till 


[ turned, and lo—beside my chair 

A little stranger, wondrous fair ! 
Never before such pretty face, 

Such winsomeness and childish grace, 
Had I beheld. In my surprise, 
Gazing deep down her azure eyes, 
Surely, I thought, some fairy sprite, 
Wooed by my cheery firelight, 

Has wandered in from outer night. 

** Wee girlie,’ spoke I, “ sprite so fair, 
Pray tell me the sweet name you bear.” 


Like chime of bells the answer broke: 
“Tam the New Year,” soft she spoke; 
And as I speechless sat and gazed 
Admiringly, yet sore-amazed, 

Closer this sweet maid crept to me, 
Whispered she so confidingly: 

“Isn't it sad my pretty face 

So soon must lose its winsome grace ? 
It makes me shudder when I think 
How it will pucker up—how shrink— 
But softly, now, I bring to you 

A rare and goodly work to do, 


I want you to tell the little folk—” 
Just these words the New Year spoke, 
The pretty New Year fresh and fair— 
“Since older people do not care, 

Tell them I beg that they will spare, 
Tell them that every unkind word, 
Each fierce and angry spirit stirred, 
Selfish acts and naughty deeds, 
However trifling, still must needs 

Dig deep furrows in my face, 

Make blots that time can ne'er erase,— 
Since older peeple do not care, 

O, tell them I beg that they will spare.” 


Rested the sweet petition there ; 
Suddenly as it came to bide 

Vanished the vision from my side. 
One moment, listening pensive, where 
Still rang the bells upon the air, 
Bewildered, I could only stare ; 

Then hastened T, ere I forgot, 
Tearfully hastened down to jot 

This message that the sweet New Year 
So softly whispered in my ear, 

Just for you little folk to hear. 





THE BLACK SILK GIRL. 
By Mary C. BARTLETT, 


AURA GRAFTON, Jane Carter and Sarah 
Preston were sitting together in Sarah's cosy 
little chamber, each busy with some suspiciously 
Christmas-like articles, when the front door-bell rang, 
and Nora annouuced ** Miss Belle Campton.” 

‘“‘Dear me!” exclaimed Sarah. ‘‘ Now I must leave 
my work. I do wish people would stay at home when 
I’m busy.” 

** Who is she?” inquired Laura. 

“She’s that new girl who wears the heavy black 
silk to church.” 

**Oh, yes,” said Laura. 
girl. You know, Jane.” 

Jane nodded. 

“ She boards with her aunt at Mrs. Caverly’s,”’ con, 
tinued Sarah, ‘‘and comes to our French class, Moth~ 
er went over there the other day and made me go 
with her, and here she is returning my call like a 
grown-up lady,” and she shrugged her shoulders con<« 
temptuously. 

‘*Why don’t you say you're engaged, and ask to be 
excused ?” laughed Laura. 

“TIT can’t. Mother wouldn't like it. 


**We call her the black silk 


I shall have to, 
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go down,” and Sarah brushed the threads from her 
dress, preparatory to makivg the descent. 

«This is Miss Preston!” cried Laura, with a sweep- 
ing courtesy. ‘“ Let's go down very softly behind her 
and listen, Jane.” 

“Don’t you dare,” exclaimed Sarah. 
just like laughing now; I know I shall.” 

“She will go into the room just so,” continued Laura, 
illustrating with outstretched hand. ‘IT can bear her 
now. ‘How do you do, Miss Campton? (You'll have 
to call her ‘ Miss Campton,’ of course.) ‘I’m very glad 
to see you.’”’ 

“If she says that she will tell a falsehood,” said 
Jane, severely. 

“ Everybody does say such things.” 

“But they're not true, for all that.” 

“What can she say?” demanded Laura. “ You 
wouldn’t have her tell ber she was sorry she came, 
would you?” - 

**N—o,” replied Jane. “That*wouldn’t be polite.” 

“What can she say, then?” 

“She ean say it’s a very pleasant day.” 

“You can walk in very fast and commence like 
this,” laughed Laura. “‘Jsn’t this a pleasant day, 
Miss Campton? Charming weather we're having 
now. Don’t think I ever saw such beautiful sun- 
shine.’ If you'll only talk fast enough, she'll never 
think whether you're glad to see her or not.” 

“She'll think I'm never coming down,” said Sarah. 
Then she puckered up her rosy lips and extended her 
plump hand affectedly. ‘1s this right?’ she inquired 
with mock anxiety. 

“Oh, beautiful! charming!” cried the laughing 
girls. 

“Have I got my usual sweet expression about the 
mouth, as John says?" 

*“*Sweet as maple sugar.” 

t * Well, I’m off.” 

“Don’t tell any falsehoods,’ was Jane's parting in- 
junction. 

Sarah made no promises. Her feet were already 
upon the stairs; but she resolved within herself that 
every word she spoke to her youthful visitor should 
be strictly true. She entered the parlor to find a 
slight figure, attired in the identical black silk suit, 
with velvet hat, and light kid gloves, who rose as she 
entered. 

“How do you do, Miss Campton? I'm very—I 
mean it’s a very pleasant day.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Campton: * it is.” 

**How do you like Beechwood?” 

“ Pretty well.” 

*“*T suppose you have not been here long enough to 
see all the pretty places.” 

**T suppose not.” 

“Mr. Spencer’s grounds are beautiful." 

“Ten.” 

“They are a great deal prettier in summer, of 
course.”’ 

*“T should think so.”’ . 

**She’s as stiff as her dress,” thought Sarah. 
can I say? 
length. 

“Pretty well.” 

“The irregular verbs are hard,’ remarked Sarah. 
“It would be so much better if they all ended the 
samme way.” 

Miss Campton smiled. 

**Don’t you think geography is interesting?” asked 
Sarah. 

“The pames are hard to remember.” 

“TI don’t think it makes much difference whether 
we remember them or not. Mother says they change 
with every new moon. They’re not a bit as they used 
to be when she went to school.” 

“So auntie says.”’ 

“Think of studying about the Carilbean sea,” 
laughed Sarah. ‘ How ridiculous!” 

“It is funny; but [ suppose our way would have 
seemed strange then.” 

Another pause, during which Sarah racked her brain 
for something te say. 

*“*How do you like our church?” she asked, after 
what seemed an interminable silence. 

“The windows are very pretty.” 

“So I think. The organ is very fine, too. 
Eldridge blows it. 
brown corner house.” 

“Yes; I know.” 

““He’s a very careless boy. The other Sunday, Mr. 
Castleton sat down to play and he couldn’t make a 
sound. Mr. Brooks went and looked in that little 


“T shall feel 


“ What 
Do you like French?” sbe inquired, at 


Frank 
His mother lives in that little 


place behind the organ, and there sat Frank fast. 


asleep. Everybody in the church was kept waiting 
for him.”’ 
“Perhaps he was tired,” said little Miss Campton, 
sympathizingly. 
“TI know he wasn't. It was just carelessness. I 
know his mother very well.” 
Miss Campton ventured no further extenuating re- 
marks, and another awful pause ensued. 
“Do you like pressed ferns?’ asked Sarah, in des- 
peration. 
The visitor's face brightened. “Oh, yes, indeed. 
Our woods are full of ferns. I gathered a great many 
“last season, and pressed them in blotting paper. In 
the fall they bleach almost white, and look so pretty 
with the green. I’m going to arrange them with au- 
tumn leaves in auntie’s parlor. You shall see them 
when you come.” 





Sarah stared. Her caller was really becoming com- 
municative. 

“T should like to see them very much,” said she; 
“T didn’t know you ever lived in the country.” 

*] lived there always until auntie took me away. 
She thought the schools were better here. But I like 
the country so much. The woods are pleasant, aud I 
know so many girls there.” 

The last words were uttered regretfully, and Sarah 
saw that the blue eyes were very sober. 

“You'll get used to the girls here by and by,” said 
she consolingly. 

* Auntie wants me to get acquainted,” replied poor 
Miss Campton, with the air of a martyr. ‘I must 
make two more calls this afternoon. Itis time 1 was 
going.” 

* Do you like to make calls?" inquired Sarah, as her 
visitor rose. 

“No, I hate it.” The words seemed to come from 
the very depths of an overcharged heart, and, having 
made this dreadful speech, Miss Campton covered her 
tingling cheeks with ber light kid hands. 

Astonishment kept Sarab silent for a moment, then 
compassion bade her speak. 

“Never mind,”’ said she soothingly. ‘I shouldn't 
like it, either. I think it’s horrid to talk with girls 
that you don’t know. I mean,” she added, blushing 
in her turn, ‘* to some girls that you don’t know.” 

“Ob, it’s awful!” cried poor Belle. ‘You can’t 
think how I dreaded to come out to-day.” 

“You didn’t dread to come here, did you?” asked 
Sarah, half reproachfully. 

“Yes, I did.’’ Here the girls looked straight into 
each other’s eyes. 

“T should think—”’ began Sarah.” 

“T know it,” interrupted Belle. ‘ But—I—” 

She said no more. Sarah's eyes were dancing, and 
she felt her own lips quiver. Strange as it may 
appear, the two victims burst into a simultaneous 
peal of hearty laughter, the echo of which reached 
their friends up stairs, and astovished them not a 
little. 

“Tt’s too funny,” exclaimed Sarah, as soon as she 
could speak. ‘ Do you know, I didn’t want to come 
down and see you at all? I wanted dreadfully to send 
you word that I was engaged.” 

“7 shouldn’t have cared a bit if you had.” 

Then followed another burst of laughter, at which 
Jane and Laura waxed desperate. 

“They're having altogether too good a time down 
there,’ said Laura. “That black silk girl can't be 
quite as stiff as she looks.” 

“If I hear any more of it,’ remarked Jane, “ I shall 
just go down and see what it’s all about.” 

But she heard no more; indeed, she had no time, for 
hardly had she finished speaking when the door 
opened, and, to their great surprise, the * black silk 
girl’ herself appeared, ushered in by Sarah with great 
ceremony.” 

‘*Miss Campton,” said she, “ allow me to make you 
acquainted with my two friends, Miss Grafton and 
Miss Carter. Wery nice young ladies indeed.” 

Miss Campton tried to be polite, as did also Jane and 
Sarah, but strangely enough, no one knowing who 
began it, they all found themselves laughing again. 

“She was going to make two more calls,”’ explained 
Sarah, when at length she found her voice; “aud she 
dreaded it so much that 1 took pity on her and 
brought her up bere instead.” 

“Tm glad you did,’ said Jane. She could say it 
truthfully now, for the sweet face and bright blue 
eyes of the “ black silk girl’’ had found favor in ber 
sight. 

‘“*Where do you think she was going? Guess.” 

Belle colored and frowned, but all to no purpose. 

“She was going to call upon Miss Jane Carter and 
Miss Laura Grafton,” Sarah persisted, mischievously. 

The girls looked incredulous. 

‘*She was, truly. It seems that her mother went to 


school with their’ mothers ages ago, and her aunt 


wanted her to get acquainted. 
think how she dreaded it.” 

“You're too bad,” cried poor Belle, fortunately 
giving the girls no time to reply. “Ishouln’t have 
dreaded it at all if I'd known you were so—so—. 1 
mean that you weren't stiff and prim.” 

“This room doesn’t look as if we were very prim,” 
remarked Laura, looking. ruefully down upon the 
floor, which was strewn with bits of paper and scraps 
of worsted. ‘ Look out for your dress, Miss Campton.” 

“Pray don’t call me Miss Campton,” said Belle, 
entreatingly. “If you only knew how I hated it.” 

‘Well, L won't. I don’t like it either. How could 
you think we were stiff, Belle?” 

“She thought we were stiff and we thought she was 
stiff. We must forgive each other,” said practical 
Jane. 

“7 stiff!’ exclaimed Belle, in surprise. ‘“ What an 
idea! 1 was only frightened to death. That was all.” 

The girls laughed again. 

“Isn't it fortunate that I happened to ask where 
she was going?” cried Sarah. 

“Very fortunate.” 

“Isn't it ever so much nicer to see them here, Belle?” 

“Indeed it is,’ replied Belle, tugging away at her 
light kids, preparatory to an examination of Laura's 
work, which had attracted her attention. 

“T’m making a scrap-book for my little sister,’ said 
Laura, “I’ve been saving up my pictures for a year. 
Sometimes you can make three or four little ones fit 


But ob, you can’t 


in together quite nicely,” and she turned over the 
leaves for Belle’s inspection. 

“This is our work-room,” said Sarah. ‘* We call it 
the secret chamber, for we’re all making Christmas 
presents. We ouly allow our very particular frienés 
in here.” 

“Then I must be a very particular friend,” laughed 
Belle. ‘‘ i'm so glad, for 1 want to make a birch-bark 
handkerchief-box for auntie, and I didn’t know where 
to go to do it.” 

‘Bring it here! 
in a breath. 

Belle promised gladly, and, after chatting awhile 
longer with her new friends, she rose to go. “I've 
had such a good time,” said she, with a beaming face, 
as she took her leave. 

“You won't dread making calls again, will you?” 
said Sarah. 

‘“N—o. Yes, I shall, too. 
This is just running in.” 

“It’s very strange,”’ remarked Laura, thoughtfully, 
when they had listened to Sarah's spicy account of 
P the “ parlor conversation” between Belle and berself. 
“Tt’s very strange that we all feel so well acquainted 
with the black silk girl.. It seems as if 'd known her 
all my life.” 

“We shouldn't have seen herif Sarah hadn’t brought 
her up stairs,” replied matter-of-fact Jane. “1 think 
it’s just because they both told the truth and didn’t 
put en.” 

And truly little Jane, with her accustomed shrewd- 
ness, had hit the nail upon the head. 

After this Belle came often to the secret chamber. 
The girls watched the making of the handkerchief- 
box with much interest, and, when finished, pro- 
nounced it a perfect beauty. At which enthusiastic 
admiration she smiled slyly, thinking of the many 
pretty things which skillful fingers could make of 
birch-bark, and resolving that ber new friends should 
all be remembered at Christmas. 

From time to time she brought them choice treas- 
ures from the woods she loved so well. Little bou- 
quets of bright pressed leaves and delicate ferns, brown 
lichens and pretty mosses, and sometimes the whole 
combined in one grand triumph of feminine skill, 
which she called an island, which the girls only 
wished would grow large enough for them to get lost 
upon. 

Altogether, I do not think they will ever have occas 
sion to regret their intimacy with the “ Liack silk 
girl.” 


Briug it here!” cried the girls all 


This isn’t making calls. 





WINTER PENSIONERS. 
By Mrs. M. C. Pywz. 


ECEMBER elouds were thickening with a 

forecast of snow, and, to make the signs of a 
coming storm more certain, a flock of snow-birds had 
appeared with their usual mysterious suddenness and 
were flitting and perching about and on and under 
the palings and shrubs of a yard upon Which looked 
a certain kitchen window, where two pairs of bright 
childish eyes were eagerly watching the feathered 
new-comers, while the heads to which the eyes be- 
longed were devising plans for a more intimate 
acquaintance with the visitors. 

In consequence of these plans, when Annie’s and 
Robin’s aunt Helen entered the kitchen soon after 
she found the window a crack open, allowing passage 
for a twine string, one end of which was held in Rob- 
in’s hand, the other, extending to the grass-plot with- 
out, attached to a stick which propped up one side of 
a large round sieve, under which some crumbs were 
seattered. Both children were watching with breath- 
less eagerness to see if the birds which were hopping 
and flitting about would have the kindness to walk 
into the trap and be caught. 

“What's all this arrangement, I wonder,” said 
aunt Helen, coming up to the window. “Isn't that 
the flour-sieve out there, my chicks? I shall like to 
hear Betsey’s oration when she comes back and finds 
you have been meddling with her tools.”” Aunt Helen 
was only a visitor, so her interest in the flour sieve 
was not a personal one. Robin preferred to turn a 
deaf ear to her remark, baving already suppressed 
some qualms in relation to Betsey’s sentiments on the 
subject. 

“O, aunt Helen, take care:” he exclaimed; ‘ don't 
move about and frighten’em away so: two real fatties 
were just going to go in when you came to the win- 
dow.” 

‘Fatties?”’ said his aunt inquiringly: “O, yes. I 
see now. Trapping snow-birds is what you are up to. 
Do you know, chicks, I think you will catch more 
colds than game at this open window?” 

“O, it’s plenty warm, aunty,” asserted Annie 
eagerly; ‘“‘and we'll be certain to catch some if we 
wait long enough. There was one little fellow under 
the sieve awhile ago; but Robin could not get it down 
quite soon enough.” 

“ Well, suppose you do catch them, what then?” 

“Eat ’em, to be sure,” answered Robin boldly. 
expect to have a whole mess before supper-time.” 

“O no, Robin,” protested the more tender-hearted 
sister. ‘ Don’t let’s kill the dear little things; only 
look at them, and maybe tie strings around their legs 
or wings so that next time they come about we may 
know them for ours.” 

“Pooh; that would bea notion," ejaculated Robia. 
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looking loftily down upon his elder sister. ‘ First we 
knew they'd catch their strings in the buShes and 
bang themselves. A heap kinder to cook ’em at once. 
I say.” 

oe: What a figure you would cut, Rebinet, crunching 
their tender little bones with your square white teeth,” 
said aunt Helen stroking back the little boy's hair 
with her soft band; “ for all the world like the picture 
of the ogre in your fairy-book. 

** Fee faw fum ; 

Dead or alive 1 will have some,’ 
she chanted in an awful voice, making a pretended 
snap at bis chubby cheek. “I wouldu’t be an ogre if 1 
were you, little Rob.” 

“Then my plan’s the best, isn’t it, auntie,” said 
Annie. ‘‘We could tie yarn round their legs tight 
epough not to catch in bushes, couldn’t we?” 

* Yes, and stop the suckyzation of the blood!” cried 
Robin, bringing out this grand word, caught from his 
brother the medical student, with an important flourish 
which jerked the twine string, bringing down the sieve 
with a slap and sending the snow-birds fluttering to 
the other end of the yard. Aunt Helen laughed and 
told him that the standard maxim of cook books was: 
“First catch your hare; then cook him.” 

*“ But if, when the pretty things come back, dear 
little visitors that they are,—you conclude, with Annie, 
that you only want to see them closer,” she added. 
“TIT think we might find a better way for that than to 
catch them. If you should feed them regularly quite 
close to the window I dare say you could coax them 
to come there every day. When I was at cousin 
Christian’s last winter I saw he had followed the good 
German custom of putting up a Christmas sheaf for 
the birds on a tree in front of the barn, and they were 
flying about it and perching and feeding there all the 
time. Nowif you had a sbeaf fastened on the limb 
that hangs over the porch roof in front of the nursery 
window, I dare say the snow-birds at least would 
come and feed there, though it is so close to the 
house.” 

“That would be lovely,” cried Annie. Robin, too, 
assented but added the objection, “ But we have no 
barn, so what shall we do for a sheaf ?’’ 

“T dare say papa will manage that for youif you 
ask him,’’ said their aunt. “But there, Robin, you 
had better run out and bring in the sieve now, for your 
game bas flown and it is beginning to snow in earnest. 
Suppose we make some molasses candy to comfort you 
for the loss of roasted snow-birds. What do you say, 
chicks?” 

Never was an offer of this sort refused by mortal 
children. 

The snow that began that evening was a long and 
deep one, and the little feathered creatures that pick 
up a chance living in the hedgerows and byways had 
to forage far and diligently that hard winter to keep a 
crumb in the pantry. Lucky were those which found 
their way to the sheaf of oats which duly reared its 
golden head upon the bough appointed for it before 
Annie’s and Robin’s nursery window. 

The very first morning after it was placed there the 
children found guests already at the outdoor table 
before that within was spread for their own morning 
meal; and the number of the winged pensioners in- 
oreased rapidly through the continuance of the cold 
weather which for some weeks kept everthing sheeted 
with an unthawed mantle of snow and icy sleet. They 
were all snow-birds and sparrows. The larger birds, 
robins and jays and the like, kept farther afield and 
could not be tempted. Such as they were, they were 
® ceaseless delight and interest to the children, to 
Annie and Robin and to baby Alice too, who would 
crow rapturously at the window and flutter her little 
chubby arms as if taking lessons in flying from the 
winged ones without. 

By the time of aunt Helen’s next visit the birds had 
grown so familiar that they would feed at the very 
window sill, never startled by movements on the other 
side of the pane. The sheaf had long been stripped 
of its grain and was now supplemented by handfuls of 
“screenings”’ strewn by the children’s little hands 
upon the roof near the window, with the occasional 
addition of a special treat of bread crumbs. 

* Ah, chicks!” said aunt Helen joining them at the 
window soon after she came. ‘I think you will have 
learned more of birds and their ways in these weeks 
than you could have done in years of trapping aud 
slaughtering them; and with more pleasure as well as 
less wear and tear of your hearts, I guess. How many 
guests have you to-day? Two, four, six—eleven, I 
declare!” 

“We have counted twenty-three at a time,” said 
Robin, ‘“‘but that was a dreadful cold sleety day. 
When the sun shines like this we don’t have’so many.” 

“You did not issue invitations to snow-birds only, I 
see,” said his aunt. “ What a number of sparrows! 
They are very interesting.” 

“See those two little chippies, aunt Helen,” said 
Aunie. ‘“ Aren’t they cunning? I believe they are 
the very ones that used to come so close to the kitchen 
door last summer when Betsey shook the table-cloth.”’ 

“TI think those larger ones with spotted breasts must 
be sovg-sparrows,” said Aunt Helen, as much in- 
terested as the children. ‘“‘They are not so neatly 
pretty as your chippies, Annie, but they are the 
sweetest, most untiring and cheerful of winter song- 
sters, the darlings. But there is a new-comer I don’t 

-recognize. How large he is and how haudsome. His 
breast shines like burnished copper." 
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“©, has be come again?’’ exclaimed Annie, flatten- 
ing her little nose against the window to look sidewise 
in the bird's direction. ‘‘ He doesn’t come as often as 
the rest. It’s a fox sparrow, papa says. He looked 
bim out in the Natural History. But there’s a kind 
we haven't made out yet. See that little round fellow 
there, aunty, that bustles about and hectors over the 
others so, He's pretty, with his patches of velvety 
black, isn’t be? but we don’t know his name.” 

“To be sure: why, I can tell you that one,” said her 
aunt. “That's an English sparrow, such as were 
brought over and turned loose in the city to free the 
trees from the worms that infested them, I knew they 
had multiplied and spread far end wide in the streets, 
but did not expect they had found their way up the 
country this far.” 

*He’s a greedy rascal, that fellow,” said Robin, 
shaking his head portentously; ‘see him bully that 
little chippy and drive her away. Shoothere! Here, 
chip, chip, chip,’ and Robin raised the sash a few 
inches and tossed a haudful of bread crumbs in the 
drection of the small bullied one. 

There was a general hopping and fiuttering at the 
sight of this treat, and the pretty creatures showed 
that they could bicker and, as Robbie said, 
“ Scrowdge"’ in a way that would have looked almost 
piggish, if they had been less daintily alert. 

“It don’t seem like the verse about ‘ Birds in their 
little nests agree,’ does it, aunt Helen?” said Annie. 

* Or else their company manners are worse than those 
they use in the family circle,” assented her aunt. “ But 
even their little squabbles are pretty and graceful. I 
should think a great many people would try the ex- 
periment of feeding the birds in winter if they knew 
that, beside helping to keep alive the little creatures 
which in summer do such useful work ip garden and 
field, there was such a pleasure in the task as you have 
found in the care of your flock of winter pensioners.” 





HOUSE-CLEANING UNDER THE SEA. 
By OLIVE THORNE. 


HERE’S a curious little fellow living in the 

sea, whose chief business seems to be bouse- 
cleaning. It is no affair of brooms and dusters, kal- 
sominers aud paper-bangers: he is completely equipped 
for the work with a pair of scrubbing-brushes. Water, 
of course, is always ready to his hand, his house is just 
big enough to cover him, and nearly every moment 
that he is not occupied in getting his dinner, he is 
busily engaged in scrubbing his shell house. 

His brushes never get out of the way, for they are 
fastened to him—in fact, they are at the ends of his 
first pair of legs. Into every cranny and angle, under 
and over, inside and outside his house, he vigorously 
thrusts them, taking off every particle of dirt, and 
keeping it in a state of beautiful polish. 

These scrubbing legs are curious affairs. Each one 
is covered with hairs standing out all round, like the 
bristles on a bottle-brush, and at the end of each is a 
sort of hand, or pair of pinchers, whiCh is used to pick 
off any object which the brushes will not remove. 
When his house is all in perfect order, he turns bis at- 
tention to his legs and his long antenne, and never 
rests till each one is clean and ready for use. This is 
done, not by his scrubbing-brushes, but by his foot- 
jaws. 

This neat little fellow isa Prawn; and perhaps you 
have seen some of his relatives on the table, with their 
tails curled up under their bodies, and turned of a 
bright red color. But you must not think red is his 
color when in life. Lobsters, crabs, and other shelly 
creatures dress themselves in red for the table, though 
in life they content themselves with modest grays and 
browns. The prawn when alive is translucent—that 
is, the light shines through him, so that sometimes it 
seems as if he were lighted up inside, like a lantern. 
Then his shell house—so red wheu cooked—is a pretty 
sort of greenish gray color, with stripes of black and 
buff, and bits of shining white, while his legs are orna- 
mented with bands of blue and gold color. His tail, 
which is also beautifully colored, consists of plates 
that slide back and forth over each other, and when 
spread out make a broad and strong sort of fan. They 
are edged and dotted with pale red and brown, and 
have tiny red stars scattered over them. In fact, 
there is hardly a creature of the sea—where there are 
so many strange objects—more delicately and beauti- 
fully dressed than the little three or four inch long 
prawn. 

When at home in the ocean, he delights in dark, 
deep holes to live in, and when brought up from these 
nooks his colors are seen in all their beauty, but they 
are too delicate to endure the vulgar light of day. So, 
althougb he is an interesting little fellow to have in an 
aquarium, his bright colors all fade out, and be looks 
so much like a shadow gliding about that he has been 
compared to a ghost. 

When a prawn is seen in the evening, by candle 
light, his great eyes—which stand up on top of bis 
head—look like balls of fire, as you have, perhaps, seen 
the eyes of a cat. 

He's an inquisitive little fellow, and very much in- 
terested in everything that is going on. If we watch 
his ways with interest, be does the same by us, and no 
doubt he wonders a great deal what sort of monsters 
weare. He will dart up to the top of the water, and 
stay there a long time, staring at one, but if a slight 
movement is made towards him, slap goes his broad 
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tail, and back he springs out of sight, into some quiet 
nook, in an instant, or he will seize hold of some weed 
at the bottom of the aquarium, and gaze curiously te 
see what the monster will do next, 

Jerking himself backwards is a favorite movement 
of his, and he does it by means of his strong, fan-like 
tail. When he desires to retire suddenly, he bends a 
joint in his body and brings bis tail up with a sbarp 
slap on the water, which of course sends him quickly 
back. 

He can walk, bowever, if be likes; indeed be ia par- 
ticularly well provided with legs; he would not need 
more if he was made to spend his life on foot. Five 
pairs be has for use, and five pairs for sbow, called 
false legs. He can walk about on the ten useful lega, 
and paddle about in the water—when not in a hurry— 
with the ten false ones, which are behind the others. 

The first pair of feet are the scrubbibg-brushes I 
told you about, and the second pair he uses to scize 
his food. Very droll it is to see him eat. He is fed 
with meat—no “green stuff” for him—and as soon as 
he sees it coming towards him, he snatches for it with 
his hands, or pinchers, jerks off the part he does net 
want and throws it away, then proceeds to pick out 
the dainty bits be prefers. 

This innocent, harmless little fellow bas, however, 
one weapon. A formidable-looking one it is too, being 
a broad, stiff, two-edged sword, with deep teeth in the 
sides, and held straight out before his head, as theugh 
in warning to every one to look out for himself. 
Those who have kept him for years in aquariums, and 
closely studied hia ways, say that the prawn is never 
seen to use this weapon, though it is so sharp, and 
looks so dangerous. | 

The prawn has a sort of cousin—the shrimp, which 
is much liked for eating, especially in England, where 
it is found in crowds on the sand near shore. It is 
caught by a sort of dredge, drawn by a horse a little 
way out in the water. This little fellow has a curieus 
fashion of throwing the sand _ up in a little shower 
around him, and sinking into it, where he cannot be 
seen. He does if by means of his false feet, which 
wave back and forth and brush up the finesand, while 
he sinks into the hole thus made. When the sand falls 
back it bides him. 

Prawns and shrimps grow, like other little fellows 
who wear armor, by shedding their skin. This comes 
off so perfeot that it is a most beautiful and delicate 
object to look at as it floats about in the water, avd 
equally interesting in a microscope. 








A BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
30 Letters. 

1, 12, 2, 13, 2, 9a good mother. 
7, 24, 30, 29, 13 one of the twelve disaiples, 
2A, 20, 4, 22 one of the three. . 
28, 16,5 what God called the light. 
17, 9, 20, 30, 2, 27 was doubtful. 
10, 21, 2, Wa garden. 
3, 9, 19, 13, 22, 15, 16, 7 a wicked son of a rood priest. 
27, 23, 10, 3, 9, 22, 20 was “a man full of 18, 16, 6 14, 34,"° 
LI, 12, 8, 23, 15, 22, 256 was a publican. 


The whole is one of the Proverbs. Neara. | 


A DOUBLE ACROsTIC. 


The initials form one of twelve, and the finals the tie ef 
its coming: 
My ‘rst once ruled an empire great. 
My second is a sound or strait. 
My third is never in the past, 
My fourth is part of country vast. 
My fifth names a confederation. 
My sixth a river of that nation. 
My seventh is the very last 


Of all the days that fill the past. L. W. &. 


A CHARADE. \ 


My first is used by my second, which also travels in my third 
and practices my whole. Vora, 


A SQUARE WORD. 
A boy's name. 
Anger. 
A kind of food. 
A puipit. 
A Dnrop-VowrEL PuzzLe. 
“ Wh-n-’-r - t-k- m- w-lks -br--d, 
H-- m-ny p--r-s—! 
-h-t sh-ll - r-nd-r t- m- G-d 
‘-r -ll h-s g-fts t- m-?” 


Avice [ewer 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. ®. 
A Metagram.—Heart, earth, hear, ear, are, art, tar, cat, bat, cab, 
tea, tear, heat, the, he. 

Poetical Pi.—“ In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere."'—Longfellew. 
Mived First Letters.—Are all the honest men tn private life 


A Diamond Pwe2le.— Cc 
HAT 
HELEN 
CALUMHBT 
THMPT. 
NET 
T 
A Square Word.— Disc 
I DBA 
8B BAL 
CALM 


The following answer correctly: C. A. MoOully, Anna, Leta 
Rachel, Thomas R., Arthur H., Harry C. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XIII, No, 1. 











Oh atest Hetws, | 


The question of the Bible and the schools prom- 
ises to be a live one in Philadelphia, the Councils hav- 
ing requested the Board of Education to state by what 
authority the reading of the Bible bas been discontin- 
ued in some of the public schools. 














Governor Tilden has removed Auditor Thayer, 
of the Canal Department, for the offense of having 
* violated his duty in respect to the public moneys in 
his charge and subject to draft.’ The suspended offi- 
cer’s fault consisted in taking or sharing the profits 
gained by discounting claims which he should have 
paid when he had money on hand. 


Strikes and failures are reported among manu- 
facturers of cotton and woolen goods: these indicate 
that the market has not yet recovered from the over- 
stocked condition in which the panic found it two 
years ago. 


The Bishop of Gnesen and Posen, who was re- 
cently convicted of violation of the Ecclesiastical 
Law and condemned to six months’ imprisonment, 
has been arrested and sent to prison to serve out the 
term of his sentence. 


El Cronista, the Spanish Ministerial organ at 
Madrid, asserts that Gen. Jovellar, the newly-ap- 
pointed Captain-General of Cuba, is to put an end to 
- all abuses in that island, quite irrespective of person 
or position, and that he will hold all offenders to a 
full responsibility. 


The French Assembly has decided to maintain 
the technical “ state of siege’’ in the cities and large 
towns—a proceeding which affords to the Assembly 
and the President as many opportunities for impolitic 
intermeddling as our own authorities had while there 
was still a technical question at the end of our late 
civil war. 


The National Rifle Association of Great Britain 
have accepted the challenge of the New York Associ- 
ation to take part in the match for small-bores to be 
held in the United States during the Centennial cele- 
bration. Sir Henry Halford has been appointed cap- 
tain of the English, and is now busily engaged in 
arranging the preliminaries. 


The connection of the Pacific Coast with the 
Atlantic States by a railway in addition to the Union 
Pacific seems no longer a matter of doubt. Mr. Hun- 
tington, in behalf of the Southern Pacific road of 
California—a road that has been built with wonderful 
rapidity—offers to build the new road for the land 
grant which other companies ,have considered insuf- 
ficient in itself. 


The report that the United States has con- 
sulted the European powers on the advisability of 
American interference in Cuba, and that most of the 
pewers regarded such a project favorably, has not 
been denied officially, but unofficial denials are so 
numerous and from persons so likely to know the 
truth of the matter, that it is safe to entirely discredit 
the report. 


Early in December the German Parliament was 
compelled to adjourn for lack of fresh air in their 
chambers. We hope the bint may be taken by our 
own national representative body, and that some in- 
yentive genius may soon put an end to the granting 
of mercy for political mistakes, in remembrance of 
the bad air which our Senators and Representatives 
are compelled to breathe. 


It is reported that the President intends to send 
to Congress a special message on the disturbances on 
the Mexican border. Raids from the Northern States 
of Mexico and upon American soil are said to be as 
frequent as those which have created such disquiet on 
the Rio Grande of late. The report of a partial survey 
of the Mexican State of Lower California by the offi- 
cers of a United States war vessel gives rise to a rumor 
that there is a disposition on the part of our govern- 
ment fo annex more Mexican territory. 





Two hundred American residents of Berlin as- 
sembled a few days ago to express their horror at the 
villainy of the projector of the Bremerhaven explo- 
sion. The action of these Americans in formally dis- 
owning Thomassen as an American citizen was 
undoubtedly inspired by honest indignation, but their 
proceedings must have greatly puzzled such Euro- 
peans as noticed them. Nothing short of a “ perpetual 
Congress” will suffice if Americans are going to disown 
every legal citizen who is unworthy of tbe honor. 


Armed resistance to a United States official is 
again reported, the offense being committed in Pike 
County, Mississippi, and the U. S. official being a dep- 
uty collector of internal revenue. The evidence is 
that the mayor of the county town notified the official 
to yave, as he and the peace officer could not protect 


him. The armed force is reported at from fifty to. 





seventy-five men, and the Collector at Jackson tele- 
graphs the Commissioner that an officer and twenty- 
five soldiers would be sufficient to protect the deputy 
until the offenders canld be arrested. The troops have 
been sent. 


The British Admiralty circular regarding fugi- 
tive slaves has been modified so as to order that any 
slave received on a British man-of-war on the high 
seas shall be retained aboard until he can be landed in 
a country or transferred to a vessel where his liberty 
will be secure. Fugitive slaves asking admission to a 
British man-of-war when in the territorial waters of a 
foreign state must only be admitted if their lives are 
endangered, and must not be kept on board after the 
danger is passed; but no demand for the surrender of 
a slave is to be eutertained by a British officer. 


The notorious ‘‘ Sugg Fort” and ‘‘ Witowski” 
claims upon the United States treasury have at last 
received attention of a sort which will convince most 
people that the claims were dishonest. Both have 
been paid, but the method of payment was so irregular 
as to justify Secretary Bristow in cailing for the resig- 
nation of the treasury officials through whose amiabil- 
ity the money was secured. No apology has yet 
appeared in print from Congressman R. R. Butler, 
who seems to have been extremely active im collecting 
the money in the Sugg Fort case. The exposures are 
the result of an investigation by a special committee 
appointed by Secretary Bristow upon the advice of 
the Grand Jury. 


The Austrian suggestions as to reforms desirable 
for the sake of peace in European Turkey have been 
made public. They propose the equality of all relig- 
ious denominations, the abolition of serfdom, and the 
introduction of provincial and communal self-govern- 
ment, and that the first results of these changes in the 
insurgent Provinces shall be the imposition of taxa- 
tion by the Provinces themselves. These suggestions 
were drawn up by Count Andrassy, the Austrian 
Prime Minister, and, having received the approval of 
Russia, which power is with Austria a self-appointed 
manager of Turkish affairs, copies have been for- 
warded to the other powers wi ‘iave guaranteed the 
status of European Turkey. 


We clip the following from a letter in reply to 
a request for an interpretation of the President's 
Des Moines speech: 

“What I said at Des Moines was hastily noted down in 
pencil, and may have expressed my views imperfectly. I 
have not the manuscript before me, as I gaye it to the Sec- 
retary of the Society. My idea of what I[ said is this: ‘ Re- 
solve that the State or nation or both combined shall furnish 
to every child growing up in the land the means of acquiring 
a good common school education.’ 

“Such is my idea, and such I intended to have said. 

“TI feel no hostility to free education going as high as the 
State or National Government feels able to provide—pro- 
tecting, however, every child in the privilege of a common 
school education before public means are appropriated to a 
higher education for the few. Yours truly, 

“U.S. GRANT.” 


Mayor Wickham, of New York city, has -re- 
moved from office Messrs. Matsell and Disbecker, two 
out of four of the Police Commissioners. The Mayor 
says: “ The cause of removal in each case is the in- 
competency of the individual as a Police Commis- 
sioner, as shown by the fact that the police force, 
during all the time he has held office, has been and 
now is demoralized, without discipline, and inefficiént; 
and his personal unfitness for the office, as shown by 
the fact that he does not enjoy that confidence of the 
citizens generally which, to one who has been long in 
the service as a Police Commissioner, is indispensa- 
ble.”” The new appointees are DeWitt C. Wheeler 
and Joel Eckhardt, both of whom are men of ability 
and reputation. The reorganized Board has for its 
President General “ Baldy’ Smith. 





The French Assembly, which has been in con- 
tinuous session since the end of the Franco-Prussian 
war, was prorogued on Friday, Dec. 30. The new 
legislative bodies will convene on the &th of March. 
In spite of the faultiness of the old Assembly it did 
some excellent service, which is fairly indicated in the 
closing address of the Duc d’ Audiffret-Pasquier, Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, who made a speech closing the 
session. He said the Assembly, having undertaken 
its trust on the morrow of a madly nndertaken war 
and the horrors of the Commune, had paid the ransom 
of the country, thus demonstrating its credit and vi- 
tality, and that “the Assembly has reorganized the 
internal administration and voted a Constitution in 
which individual preferences have been subordinated 
to love of country. That Constitution is perhaps im- 
perfect, but without it there would be the double peril 
of despotism and anarchy.” A “ Permanent Commit- 
tee” of twenty-five members was chosen by the As- 
sembly before adjournment. 


Preliminaries to the trial for smuggling of one 
Lawrence have for some time been in progress in this 
city, before the United States District Attorney; but 
it seems that the proceedings are without authority 
and in'some sense contrary to orders from the Attor- 
ney-General at Washington. Lawrence, it is asserted, 
was for a long while a highly successful smuggler, but 
his operations were not fully identified with himself 








until quite recently, when he was caught by detect- 
ives in England and held under the Webster-Ashburtoa 
treaty for cxtradition. The treaty, however, does not 
cover smuggling, so he was brought to thie country 
for forgery, and subsequently indicted for smuggiing. 
Here the British Government stepped forward ia the 
person of Minister Thornton and protested that the 
prisoner must be tried for forgery. There was some 
doubt about the possibility of convicting him on this 
charge, but none at all about that of smuggling, and 
the District Attorney naturally-wishes to try the 
strongest case first. It was decided, however, that 
this would not do, and positive orders have been 
issued for his trial as a forger, after whieh, in case of 
acquittal, he must be safely returned to English soil. 
But suppose he is convicted. What then? Does he 
revert to England on the expiration of his term of 
imprisonment, or will he then be liable to trial for 
smuggling, provided the statute of limitations does 
notexempt him? As it stands, the case bas a some- 
what complicated aspect. 


" The following paragraphs are -from a paper 
which bas been given to the Associated Press; it was 
called forth by that portion of John Y. Foster’s letter 
to Blaine in which he spoke of the existence of an 
anti-Catholic society, and urged the ex-speaker to join 
it: 

New York, December 28, 1875. 

The National Executive Committee of the Order of the 
American Union deem it advisable te promulgate a sum- 
mary of the principles which underlie and energize their 
actions as citizens and as members of the order. They do not 
here advance arguments in defense of these principles, nor 
offer apology for holding them; they simply state them, 
leaving the question of their acceptance or rejection to every 
man’s judgment and discretion. The issues raised by thia 
enunciation of principles are neither new nor extraordinary, 
nor will their announcement raise either new advocates or 
new antagonists. The issues presented are as old as the Re+ 
formation; the interests involved are identical. 

First.—We accept the Bible as the basis of all moral, relig 
ious, governmental and educational undertakings. 

Second—We yield an unhesitating support to the Constitu- 
tion and Government of the United States and of the several 
States. 

Third.—We urge that the present system of our general 
ae free school organization shall be maintained in- 
violate. 

Fourth.—We claim that no part of the public funds shall 
ever be used for the — or maintenance of any secta: 
school or institution whatever. 

Fifth.—We are opposed to any interference in political 
affairs by any man or body of men acting in behalf or by 
direction of any ecclesiastical body or powers; yet we make 
no war upon any man’s religious creed. 


The objects and purposes of our order are few and simple, 
and we give them publicity. The ways and means of con- 
ducting our business matters, the methods oy which we pro- 
pose to secure the desired results, are peculiarly our own, and 
we intend to keep them to ourselves. “ Third term or one 
term,”’ “ Democracy or Republicanism,” “Hard money or 
soft money,” “ Crooked whiskey or straight,’”’ are entirely 
outside of our aims and plans, and receive no attention what- 
ever, 

A view, not very highly colored, of the “inside 
of politics” is presented by the appended report of 
the Alabama (Legislative) Investigating Committee on 
the case of U. 8S. Senator Spencer: “He (Spencer) 
during the election of members of the Legislature used 
means tasecure himself their votes. He abused the 
army, the Post-Office, and the Internal Revenue 
Departments of the Government. He brought the 
evils of war upon the people, and caused them to flee 
their homes and abstain from voting. He prostituted 
his office for the purpose of bargains and briberies to 
secure votes for his re-election. He corrupted the 
United States officials for whom he procured Federal 
appointments, and forced his appointees, under 
threats of removal from office, to pay money, and 
some of them to commit crimes to obtain for him his 
election. He caused men to be appointed to sinecure 
positions in the Custom-house, post-offices, and 
revenue-offices with the intent and understanding, that 
while in office they would not be required to render 
service to the Government, but would get their pay, 
and while so paid they would employ their time in 
securing pledges of votes, and influence to re-elect 
him to the United States Senate. He paid and caused 
to be paid money tothe members of the Court-house 
Assembly to secure their votes. He paid and caused 
to be paid money to members of the Legislature to 
defeat a quorum at the Capital, and thereby prevent 
the election of a Senator by that body, and his most 
trusted agent, J. J. Hinds, caused a member of that 
body to be drugged, and almost killed, to prevent his 
attendance. He dealt in United States offices as in 
merchandise, to secure money and gain votes for 
Senator. His managers, with his concurrence, caused 
a State Senator, fora money consideration, to break 
his pledge of honor to another Senator, having pre- 
arranged the scheme thereby to secure a seat in the 
United States Senate. Through hia said manager he 
procured the presiding officer of the’‘Senate to connive 
at this fraud, and to rule in violation of all parliament- 
ary law and usage, so as to unseat a Senator elected 
by the people, and sent in his place a partisan of 
Spencer, who was not elected by the people, and who 
held no certificate of election. He caused to be filled 
the lobby of the Senate with armed retainers to over- 
awe Senators, and sustain by force and violence what 
he had achieved by Traud. He used his power and 
influence, and the money he controlled through bis 
position as Senator, to debauch men in office and out, 
so that in“his conduct he~was working evil con- 
tinually.”’ 

















Jan. 5, 1876. 
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OV ER-SCHOOLING. 

-_ _ {Golden Rule.) 

‘ E doubt if the boys that are pushed through 
: a full course in the famous Boston schools will 


De as well fitted for action, either in the professions or | 
the trades, as their fathers were who got all their edu- | 


eation in the little country school-houses, when the 
-school term included only four months during the fall 
and winter. Four months of schooling in book kuowl- 
edge, and eight months of schooling in play and work 
during each year, gave these men their start in life; 
and a good start it was, too, as their success in busi- 
ness has proved. Let us see what that old system 
-gave them. In the first place, a fair average knowl- 
edge of the essential rudiments of book education. 
At sixteen they were not illiterate. They knew arith- 
metic well enough for business purposes. They hada 
fair knowledge of geography. They knew how to 
read. Not only was the knowledge of reading theirs, 
but the taste was theirs also. Having fewer books, 
they naturally digested their contents better. More- 
-over they had sturdy bodies, heaithy stomachs, clear 
-heads. Better than all, they had formed the habit 
and the love of labor. Their necessities made them 
practical. The prime object of education, which is to 
teach every one how to get his own living, to make 
him self-supporting and independent, was realized. 
Now how is it with the boys of to-day? What do 
they do? Study, study, study! What do they learn? 
Books, books, books! The whole school system might 
be likened to a buge conspiracy vot to put vitality 
into boys, but to take it out of them. The stomach is 
fevered. The brain is wearied by premature strain 
put upon it. The nerve force is exhausted by con- 
tinvous toil. The physique is neglected in its culture. 
The boy takes the first priz® at the Latin school, is 
famous among his mates at the close of the term, and 
that is all the world ever hearsof him. The education 
which books give, they have. But the educution 
which work gives, they bave not. And the worst of if 
is, the forces which should make them strong in per- 
formauce have been weakened and drained out of 
them by the excessive discipline to which they have 
been put. Again we say that we doubt if the educa- 
tional system of Massachusetts to-day is as well cal- 
culated to make boys into men as was the system of 
forty yearsago. There is such a fhivg as over-school- 


ing. 





A BIT OF EXPERIENCE. 
(The Presbyterian.) 

“ (XN OOD-NATURED editing,” says some wise 
J wan, “spoils half the papers in the United 
States.” Yea, verily. ‘* Will you please publish the 
poetry I send,” says one; “it is my first effort; and 
some crude lives go in, to encourage budding genius. 
“Our church is in great peril,’ says another; * will 
you publish our appeal?” and a long and dolorous plea 
is inserted. ‘My father took your paper for twenty 
years,” writes another; * [ think you ought to publish 
the resolutions passed by the session of Big Brake 
ehurch when he died,” and in go resolutions of no 
interest to a majority of the readers. ‘Lam particu- 
larly anxious that the views [ present should go before 
the church this week,” aud out go a covey of small, 
pithy coutributions, to make room for three columus 
from a ponderous D.D. “There is an immediate ne- 
cessity for the exposure of one who is a bitter enemy 
to the truth,” writes another, as he sends av attack 
upon an antagonist which will fillan entire page. ‘I 
am about to publish a book, identifying the Great 
Image of brass, iron and clay, and 1 would be obliged 
to you to publish the advance sheets of the fifth 
chapter, which [ herewith euclose to you.” 


General Assembly? it would increase your circulation 
largely.” “If you will publish the sermon [ transmit 
to you, I will take eight extra copies!” “The church 
must be aroused on the subject of Foreign Missioiis,” 
says a pastor, as he forwards the half of his last Sab- 
bath’s sermon. And the ladies—bless their sweet 
smiles and sweet voices—the good-natured editor sur- 
renders to them at once, and they go away happy, 
utterly unconscious that they have helped to spoil 
the paper. 


NEW ENGLAND POPES. 
(Golden Rule.) 

VERY church has its pope or popes—that is, 

one man ora few men in its membership who 

rule it, or aspire to rule it. They sit in judgment on 
candidates. They decide who shall be deacons. They 
make out the slate for the officers in the church and 
in the soviety. Sometimes they are good men; some- 
times they are bad men. In either case their power is 
immense. The smaller the church, the more domi- 
pating they are. Sometimes they have money. The 
minister is dependent on them for his support, and he 
is soon made to feel his dependence. They build their 
power on his necessities. He stands’in fear of them, 
as the Irish peasant stands in fear of the landlord 
who can turn him and his children into the street and 
send them out shelterless, without a bome or bread. 
These fellows are often bullies. They have the pope’s 





power, without: the pepe’s suavity and diplomacy. 


“Why do | 
you not publish in full R——'s great speech in the | 








“ination of President Graut. 
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There are scores of ministers in the country who have 
been turned out of their pulpits by such men. There 
are scores of ministers who bave had the bread taken 
out of their mouths, and out of the mouths of their 
children, by their machinations. In many churches 
Congregationalism is only such in name. In reality, 
one man rules. And the one man powerin a church 
has in it the very essence of papacy. Is there a pope 
in your church, reader? If not, is there a man who 
would like to be a pope? Come, what is his name? 
Speak it out. ‘ Feed the flock of God which is among 
you, taking the oversight thereof, not by restraints, 
but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind; neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock.” 
AN “OUTRAGE” IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
{Harper’s Weekly.) 

AYO man in the country has more deserved the 
N gratitude of good citizens of all parties than 
Governor Chamberlain, of South Carolina. . His 
administration has been opposed by the venal and ig- 
norant part of the Republicans, who, under the con- 
trol of Moses, have just had a perilous success. We 
know that it is not easy in one State fully to under- 
stand the politics of another. But where there is an 
immense mass of ignorant and credulous voters, with 
a few clever and utterly unscrupulous demagogues as 
leaders, the problem is not very difficult. By a suc- 
cessful intrigue in the Legislature, the worst elements 
of the party have just elected Mosesand a man named 
Whipper, a colored man from Michigan, as judges, and 
the latter to the most important circuit in South Caro- 
lina, Which includes the city of Charleston. A year 
ago Governor Chamberlain openly denounced Whip- 
per as incapable and utterly unfit for the office of 
judge, while the reputation of Moses is the worst in 
the State. The Governor not only regards the election 
of these men as a great calamity, but he has formally 
refused to sign their commission, He takes the ground 
that as by the Constitution of the State the circuit 
judges are entitled to hold their offices for a full term 
of four years, aud as in this case the terms of the 
present incumbents will not end until after the elec- 
tion of anotber General Assembly, the present Assem- 
bly has no right to elect their successors, This is a 
question for the courts, and one which must depend 
for its solution largely upon precedents. But it is to 
be hoped that the Governor may be sustained. In any 
cease, his action shows how sincerely be is devoted to 
the real interest of the people of the State, and it will 
gather around hii all the intelligence, honesty, and 
patriotism of South Carolina. 

Governor Chamberlain does not misunderstand his 
position. He says plainly that his aim has been to 
inake the ascendaney of the Republican party in South 
Carolina the guarantee of peaceful order and progress, 
and to solve by means of that organization one of the 
most interesting political and social problems—that of 
zood government by the mixed population of the 
State. If the effort fails, he says, frankly, the fault 
will not be that of the conservative citizens of South 
Carolina, who have faithfully sustained him, but of 
the corrupt Republican clement. Had the leadership 
of the Governor been accepted, the harmony and 
prosperity of the Siute and the sympathy of his old 
political oppovents would have been of the utmost 
advantage tothe Republican purty. For South Carolina 
is one of the two Southern States left to the Republic- 
ans, and, asa party, they can not evade the responsi- 
bility of the situation. If the corrupt and dangerous 
element controls the party there, if a Republican 
Legislature clects such a manu as the country knows 
Moses to be, and such as Whipper is represented to be, 
the whole party must take the consequences. Even if 
the alternative be the restoration of the ex-rebel and 
negro-hating Democracy, honest men, however 
regretfully, must adinit that such aresult is preferable 
to the election of venaland unjust judges and a system 
of legislation which is 
[tis in vain for some Republicans to declaim about 
negro outrages in Mississippi if other Republicans 
make Moses and Whipper judges in South Carolina 
without a Republican protest. The voice of the 
Republican press of the country should unite in such 
a chorus of condemnation of this act of the Legislature 
of South Carolina that that body and its abettors in 
such acts may know how the party abhors and re- 
pudiates its conduct. Here is an “outrage” which 
the simplest can understand, aid which strikes at the 
root of civil society. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATION OF THE POWER OF 
PRAYER. 

{Atlanta (Ga.) Methodist Advocate.) 
HE front of Bishop Haven’s offending was in 
his asking the brethren to pray for the re-nom- 
The alarm, the literal 
howl of consternation of a portion of the press—in- 
cluding such papers as the New York Tribune, Har- 
pers Weekly, and especially of the opposition— 
reminds us of the good old hymn, which we shall 

hereafter sing more heartily than before: 
** Satan trembles when he secs 

The weakest saint upon his knees.” 

How the host seattered when the Bishop asked the 
brethren to pray! Nothing bas occurred lately to 
indicate the strength of President Grant, the senti- 
ments of the people, the fears and tricks of the politi- 








virtual confiscation and robbery. | 








cians, and the stupidity of the press in a panic, so 
fully as this flurry. Hereafter, if a Methodist preacher 
wants to stir wp the political menagerie, he should 

remark, * Let us pray!” 
WHAT THE MATTER IS 

{Harper's Weekly.} 
“F we look for the causes which have reduced 
the Republican party to its present doubtful con- 
dition, we can easily find them. One, of limited 
scope, is the bard times; the other, and the efficient 
cause, is impatience with what may best be described 
as a low, personal, selfish, intensely partisan characier 
of administration, which fosters such iniquities as the 
Credit Mobilier, the moiety system, the salary grab, 
the enormous whisky and [Indian frauds, questionable 
transactions of all kinds involving high officers, and 
an apparent disregard of them, a despotic party con- 
trol by the office-holding interest, anda contemptuous 
violation of solemn party pledges. These things, and 
such as these, are not, indeed, peculiar to the Republi- 
can party, but the Republican party is largely com- 
posed of men who will not tolerate them. When 
Republicans said the civil service ought to be reform- 
ed, Mr. Morton retorted that it was the best upon the 
planet. When Republicans proposed to investigate 
the general order business and the sale of arms to 
Frauce, Mr. Conkling replied that it was mud throw- 
ing, and moved to inquire whether any officers of the 
government, meaning the Republican Senators Sum- 
ner and Schurz, were in collusion with foreign agents. 
euch things as these, with the leadership of men like 
Gen. Butler and that of the Grant Senators as they 
were called (Messrs. Chandler, Cameron, Morton, 
Conkling, Carpenter), and the intimacy with the 
President of * Boss”? Shepherd and of McDonald and 
others—all these things, and not the hard times, bave 
alienated the sympathy of Republicans aud shattered 
the party. 





THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 
je E temperature in which mourners dwell, 
Z except the mourners among the poor, is always 
relaxing. Too many of us have to look back on sea- 
sons of grief rather as breaks and interruptions in our 
spiritual life than periods of luxuriant, and at the 
same time, hardy growth. Glorious sorrow! alas, we 
treat it very 21! For not unfrequently, so far from 
imaking us more true, it seems like a joint conspiracy 
of God and self and our friends to deceive us the more 
completely. Yet this is not sorrow’s fault but ours. 
F. W. FABER. 
Il. 

God breaketh not all men’s hearts alike; the change 
of our heart from sin to God is true repentance; and 
he that had rather leave his sin than have leave to 
keep it, and that had rather be the most holy than 
have leave to be unholy or less holy, is neither with- 
out repentance nor the love of God. BAXTER. 

III. 
His love will temper every change 
And soften all surprise, 
And misty with the dreams of earth 
The hills of heaven shall rise. 
Slightly changed from WHiTTIER, 


IV. 
God first—self last—all the rest will come in the right 
order. W. 8. 
v 


After casting a glance at our own weakuess, how 
sasily does our vanity console itself by depl ring the 
infirmities of our friends! J.C. Ware. 

Ti. 5 

We may compare the troubles which we have to 
undergo in the course of this life, to a great bundle of 
fugzots far too large for us to lift. But God does not 
require us to carry the whole at once. He mercifully 
unties the bundle and gives us tirst one stick which 
we are to carry to-day and then another which we are 
to carry to-morrow, and soon, This we might easily 
manage if we would only take the burden appointed 
for us each day; but we choose to increase our troubles 
by carrying yesterday’s stick over again to-day and 
adding to-morrow’s burden to our load before we are 
required to bear it. JOHN NEWTON. 

Vil. 

God commandeth thee toask and teacheth thee how 
to ask, and promiseth that which thou askest, and is 
avgry if thou askest not; and yet, askest thou not? 

BISHOP ANDREWS. 





—The punishment of drunkenness ag a crime 
against society is not by any means a new idea, and 
certainly much might be said in its support. In the 
Richmond (Va.) Religious Herald, we find a thought- 
ful article in favor of this as one means for suppress- 
ing intemperance, and concluding as follows: 


“There is no penal statute the enforcement of which 
would be soimperatively demanded by the welfare of society 
as would a judicious law for the suppression of drunkenness. 
Every ee vist, patriot and Christian—every father of 
a family—every friend of young men—should combine to 
secure its execution. We have laws for the suppression of 
duelling—not well enforced, it must be admitted—but that 
they greatly restrain the brutal practice cannot be questioned. 
Nobody doubts the honor of some of the men seduced into 
this interdicted practice; but public opinion demands its 
suppression. Why should not society require the punish- 
ment of drunkards, though some of them are refined ane. 
upright, since drunkenness brings a thousand times greater 
calamities on the country than duelling?” 
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Farm 


FARMERS CLUBS. 
By ConrRAD WILSON. 


N view of the conceded usefulness of Farmers’ 

Clubs, and of their growing importance, it bas 
eceurred to me to submit for their consideration a 
suggestion that will perhaps be deemed worthy of 
attention. There are various and important consid- 
eratious tending to show that many advantages would 
probably result if the Clubs of the whole country 
were connected together under a general organiza- 
tion. One obvious effect of such a movement, of 
eourse, would be that the countless local associations 
now scattered through the couutry, unnumbered and 
voknown, would be brought into fraternal union and 
eonvert of action that would largely increase their 
efficiéncy and the value of their influence on progre:- 
sive husbandry. It would also tend to the mental and 
Moral as well as social improvement of the present 
isolated societies, and would make each Club an object 
of greater interest to farmers and to the public, there- 
by increasing their membership and their sphere of 
ueefulness. There would be no reasonable ground for 
suspicion of political motives, as the State and Nation- 
al organizations would simply reflect the sentiments 
and purposes of the Clubs from which they spring. 
The honorable rivalry at present existing between the 
Granges and Clubs would still remain the same as 
now, for the new movement would not need to intro- 
duce any pew aims or elements of discord, and would 
make no essential change in the present character of 
the Clubs. It would simply enable them, by concert- 
ed action, to work out and more effectively promote 
the progress of husbandry, and the prosperity of the 
country. 











To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Srr—The article of Conrad Wilson in the farmers’ column 

of this paper about agricultural fairs seems to me to be 
very important. I have had the same views for a long time, 
and I have beard mapy farmers express the same opinions, 
* I am glad to find that the farmer's column is taking up 
such questions. It is time for us to have some change in our 
State and county fairs. And I hope Mr. Wilson or somebody 
else will keep this matter before the farmers until the fairs 
are better managed. ; 

I saw the statement that Mr. Harris considers pig manure 
worth as much as the feed it comes from, and also that some- 
body has made a large profit on pork by feeding corn and 
apples. 

If the editor could give any more ‘particulars about these 
matters, it might be useful to many others, and would oblige 

A JERSEY FARMER. 

In reply to the above, we expect to furnish one or 
more articles yet from Mr. Wilson on the subject of 
agricultural fairs, which will doubtless shed further 
light on the subject, and help forward some reforms 
that are much needed. 

As to the value of manure stated by Joseph Harris, 
his estimate is undoubtedly too high. Yet as nine 
farmers out of ten place the value entirely too low, it 
is well to wake them up occasionally, even if the case 
is stated too strongly. Anything is valuable to a 
farmer that sets him to thinking and reading. We in- 
tend to examine Mr. Harris’s position on this subject 
more fully hereafter. 


VALUE OF FERTILIZERS.—The trial of chemical 
fertilizers made by Dr. Sturtevant, during the past 
year, to test their value for corn, as compared with 
animal dung, bas certainly given some results that are 
very significant and well worth examining; yet it is 
evident that the experiment, as a whole, is defective, 
and, in regard to the main point which it aims to e:- 
tablish, entirely worthless. It claims to show that 
ehemical manures costing #27.46 gave an increase of 
corn equal to 60!¢ bushels per acre, while on another 
field, barn-yard manure amouutiug to $26.80 increased 
the yield by only 31'¢ bushels. Now it would be easy 
to show that neither of these results is proved, and 
that in one case theve is positive error, while in the 
other the presumption is entirely against the reported 
figures. The experiment, however, has not been un- 
fruitful. It has succeeded in showing that the ferti- 
lized field gave a product, (according to the usual mode 
of estimating,) equal to 82'7 busbels per acre, at a cost 
of 2714 ets. per bushel, while the field manured with 
animal dung gave 100 bushels per acre, at 2 cost of 22 
ots. per bushel, according to the reported figures, but 
really at a cost of 19 cts. ‘ 

DaILy RATION FOR A Cow "IN MILK.—The 
following ration is an improvement made on one of 
the formulas reported by Prof. Atwater from a Ger- 
man experiment station. It will be found on exam- 
ining the formulas reported by that gentleman to the 
State Board of Connecticut, and to the American 
Agriculturist, that quite a number of them are but 
imperfectly adapted to the practice of this eountry, 
and that some of them call for an amount of feed 
jarger than necessary, and too large for profit. They 
are, however, very suggestive, and when judiciously 
modified may doubtless be used with advantage. The 
ration given below will be found on trial to give a 
pars result than the original formula, and at a less 
Formula.—Ten pounds of clover hay, ten pounds of 





corn stalks steamed and chopped, five pounds of wheat 
ehaff, ten pounds of cabbage and two pounds of bran. 

In feeding this ration, if butter is the object rather 
than milk, the bran may be changed for meal. In the 
absence of wheat chaff, oat straw may be given. If 
this feed is all raised on the farm, it should not cost 
over $40 a year; and if, during summer, a less expen- 
sive feeding is used, the annual cost will be still less, 
and will probably not exceéd $30; while the manure 
produced during the year, if rightly managed, would 
very bearly equal in value the cost of the feed. 


Paying Crops.—A large product per acre is 
undoubtedly the basis of all good farming. It is one 
ef the conditions of success, and the profit of the 
business materially depends upon it. For every tiller 
of the soil, therefore, a large yield per acre is the first 
thing to cousider, because without this no other large 
results are possible. On the other band, small yields 
are always possible, and always easy to get; but they 
are seldom worth the time and outlay they require, 
and frequently entail positive loss. Of course, it is 
also true that even a prolific yield may occasionally 
bring a loss, but such cases are nearly always due to 
some neglect, extravagance or needless folly. They 
do not alter the general rule, but are simply the ex- 
ceptions. The great fact still remains that the chances 
of profit in every crop are clearly in favor of a large 
product per acre. 


Roor GrowtTH.—A singular instance of root- 
growth is reported from France. An elm-tree, stand- 
ing over Fontainebleau sandstone, forced its rootlets 
down so that they preforated the rock, leaving in 
ita perfect impression of their form. It is supposed 
that the cement which holds the grains of the rock 
together was dissolved by carbonic acid given off by 
the roots of the elm. 
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THE CLOSING YEAR. 

With the closing year we can say that never 
in the history of this paper have its old friends 
been more prompt to inanifest their appreciation 
by prompt renewals ; and many new friends have 
also sent in their subscriptions. This result has 
been secured without any extraneous or artificial 
aids. We have no picture premiums to attract\ 
nothing but the contents of the paper itself : and 
these have been all that was necessary. Notwith- 
standing the hard times and the malignant at- 
tacks of unscrupulous enemies, we have received 
the warmest encouragement and support. . 

It would be impossible to print all the pleasant 
words written us. We cannot refrain, however, 
from giving a few from the many to-day. 

The Central Methodist, the organ of the South- 
ern Methodist Church in West Virginia, Kentucky 
and adjacent States, published at Catlettsburg, 
Ky., says : 

By all odds the Christion Union is the best religious news- 
paper published in the North. All its departments are con- 
ducted with skill and keenness. Its contributors are legion, 
and they are paid large prices, which, as a matter of course, 
brings the best work, from the very best men. The selec- 


tions and extracts from the best current thought are alone 
worth the price of the paper. 

A gentleman in Hopkinton, Mass., writes: 

1 love Mr. Beecher, and discern the grace of God manifest- 
ed in him during his recent trials as distinctly as in the case 
of “John Rogers,” or any of the old martyrs, or of the first 
Christian one, * Stephen,” and believe bis paper is calculated 
to bless those whom it reaches. L. L. 8. 

A Congregational clergyman in Oxford, N. H., 
writes : 

I trust Mr. Beecher will have grace enough to carry him 
through an ecclesiastical war, if such a one is to be had. He 
will have Christ’s saying to help him, “They that take the 
sword,” ete. One thing he needs to keep fully in view, as no 
doubt he does. When Jesus was put on trial, the real rea- 
sons in the minds of his persecutors were not given. Trea- 
son to the State, or something of that nature, seemed to 
serve their purpose better than an open display of a heart 
of wickedness and desperation. 

Thus with Mr. Beecher, who has been a progressive spirit, 
aman of reformatory power; he has engendered in the hearts 
of some of the champions of the o!d theology, and of the 
old methods, something of prejudice. The point with them 
is to damage, if possible, the reformer’s good character and 
fair name, and so render his system offensive in the eyes of 
others. 

I admire Mr. 8.’s statement at the time of the Brooklyn 
council, or Brooklyn farce, whichever intelligent minds may 
be pleased to call it, that he would refer the matter to the 
teachings of the New Testament, for I am perfectly satisfied 
that much of our polity will not stand that test. 

I presume there is not more than one church in five that, 
in discipline, practically carries into effect Dr. Dexter’s no- 
tions of discipline. I have known churches to be divided, 
weakened, and in some instances quite destroyed by the at- 
tempt, ending in councils, ex parte councils, and rumors of 
more. F. B. K. 


A subscriber in Felton, California, says : ; 
I have been a constant reader of the Christian Union for 





nearly two years, and my love for the dear paper bas con- 


Vor. XIII, No, 1. 





stantly increased to the present time. I believe it to bea 
godsend to the human family, and I think the Union would 
do great good in this community if it was extensively read 
here. [am not apprised that there is an agent for the Unum 
in this vicinity. 

Under all the circumstances, I have concluded to offer my 
services as an agent. 

If my offer is accepted, please let me know the particulars 
as to the agency as soon as possible. A number have already 
spoken to me about subscribing. ALN. 

A lady in Bridgewater, Vt., writes: 

We have the utmost confidence in the Editor of the Chris- 
tian Union. We believe in him, on account of his record 
from his youth, the purity and Christian charity of his teach- 
ings, and the unwavering faith of his devoted wife. Chas- 
tened as few are, I rejoice that he is still upheld and blessed 
by Him who I trust will for many years longer make him an 
instrument for blessing mankind. J. E.8. 

Rev. Dr. E. 8. Porter, of the Bedford avenue 
Dutch Reformed Church, in a Christmas annual, 
Says: 4 

The Christian Union has earned a just distinction for its 
many journalistic excellences. Its contributors are able, and 
the members of its editorial corps thoroughly trained to 
their work. Itspages abound with discussions of important 
themes, which are vitally connected with all that constitutes 
the public good. 

A reader in Harvard, Mass., writes: 

Enclosed find $3.20 for another year’s subscription to the 
Union. I love, honor and revere Mr. Beecher as the most 
Christly preacher in America, one who has determined to 
give himself up to be made over fully into the image of his 
Master, at whatever cost. What forbearance and sweetness 
and long-suffering, united with so much power too, and in- 
sight. God bless him. 

You advertize $2.60 for clergymen. I hope to pay $3.20 a8 
long as Mr Beecher edits the paper. D. F. G. 

A subscriber (M, 8. M.) in Esopus, N. Y., sends 
his renewal and adds: ‘‘The Union is my best 
friend aside from my Bible. God bless Mr. 
Beecher for his many encouraging words to feeble 
folks. Assure him he has many warin friends in 
this county.” 

We say now, as we have said before, that we 
most heartily appreciate these evidences of friend- 
ship, and assure our readers that the paper will 
endeavor, more than ever, to deserve the many 
good things said of it. The publication of other 
letters is necessarily deferred to another issue. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. . 

For the greater convenience of elergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
Volumes V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price $38 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser's expense. Each voluine contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in clotb. 





SXPIRATIONS.—LOoK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ‘ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 

WE will send any of the underimentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N.B.—If you want any period- 
ical vot mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 








Retait 

TA Price 
mp Postage 

MONTHLIFS. ¥ Prepaid, 
CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper's Monthly........... #7.20 
on os “ The Galaxy.......... y 7.0 
3% @ “ Scribner's Monthly.......... € 7.20 
” oP — * 4x * 6.20 
- » “  Lippincott’s Magazine. .... 6.45 7.20 
“ m5 The Sunday Magazine...... 5.45 5.96 
» * “ "The Atlantic Monthly..... 6.65 7. 
"6 = “ The Kelectic........ sesepa, Se 4.20 
= * “ American Agriculturist..... 4.50 4.80 
*< se Arthur's Maguzine.......... 45.40 5.70 
- ~3 “  Phrenological Journai..... 6.70 6.20 
= = we: \ ae 4.0 4.80 

WEEKLIES. 

= = “ Harper's Weekly............ 70 7.20 
- be “  Harper’s Bazar...... .........6.70 7.20 
= : “  Littell’s Living Age.........10.20 31.2¢ 
= » “ The N. Y. Tribune.......... 4.8 bg 

_ " Scientific American.... ; 64 
os ~~ Youth’s Companion... 4% 








* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $7.50; retail rate, $8.20. 
+ Ine.uding Premium Engraving. 
+ Must be new Subscription. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies au 
sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters 
and others who get up clubs in their respective towns can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.63. Money should be sene 
by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Registered Letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 


“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,”’ 
27 Park Plaee, New York. 





